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DAMASCUS. 

The night-breeze from its mountains had begun, 
And as it winged among the clouds of even, 
That slept along the horizon, where the Sun 
Sull blaz’d below the fiery verge of Heaven, 
Their volumes in ten thousand shapes were driven, 
Like flaming mountains, mighty palace halls, 
Whose light from gold and emerald lamps were 

given; 
Then chang’d to citadels and battled walls, 


Then sank to valleys sweet with silver waterfalls, 


But loveliest of the vision was the vale 
That from the mountain slop’d—the vale of bowers, 
Inlay of all rich hues,—the tamarisk pale 
Dyed with geranium, and the [ndian flowers 
Of the spiced clove, and jessamine’s white showers 
Like shiver'd silver, and the gorgeous rose, 
And in the midst, Damascus’ ivory towers, 
Bathed in the purple beauty of repose, 

All but the central mosque, that in red splendor glows. 


He saw the vale reclining in the shade 
Of its bold mountains, like a smiling child 
In its mail’d father’s bosom ; crag and glade 
Festoon’d with myrtles to their summits wild, 
And villages, and domes of marble pil’d 
On rocks still towering thro’ the tender mist, 
That, ting’d with eve, now veil’d that valley mild, 
And, as the rising star their foreheads kiss’t, 

Were lustrous pearl, sweet sapphire, weeping ame- 

thyst. Croly’s ‘‘ Angel of the World.” 





NOTES OF A BOOKWORM. 


Da. Burney’s Converzationes.—At these meet- 
ings he was seldom present; for, being a very labo- 
rious man, he remained shut up in his study, unless 
they were truly brilliant, and he heard that Lord Bru- 
denell, or some other great star, was present, when 
be would immediately dress himself in his sword and 
bag, and, upon entering the room, observe that he 
had just left the Duke of Cumberland’s. He, how- 
ever, gave bad tea and worse suppers, for his polish- 
ed table was disgraced by so poor an entertainment, 
that adish of hard-baked pears had been nightly re- 
jected to the extent of full six weeks. His terms for 
teaching music were half a guinea a lesson, and five 

guineas entrance. The late Lady Banks was one 
of his pupils ; but he was considered by most men an 
indifferent musician; Sir Joseph, who played the 
flute remarkably well, whenever be heard the doctor 
atthe piano, always shook his head; this mark of 
disapprobation being also accompanied with a shrug 
of the shoulders. The Greek with which his labours 
abound, was corrected, and indeed mostly provided, 
by the Rev. Mr. Twining; who held frequent inter- | 
ourse with him as to his literary matters. Burke, , 
who was uncommonly kind to him, procured him the , 
fituation of organist at Chelsea Hospital, with an in- 
crease of salary.—Nollekens and his Times. | 


Uctiness.—It is curious to observe that an ugly 
face is generally the indication of a humorous and 
witty mind; it suggests innumerable exhilerating | 
Wwitticisms in the wearer himself and is the cause of 
wit to others, There is scarcely a merry, shrewd, 
witty fellow even in fictitious history, but has the ho- 
Dor of ugliness attributed to him. 


{ 


Esop was a very | 


ugly little hunch-back ; uglier still was Socrates, no | 


less a man of wit, anda man of humor than a philoso- 
Pher. The heroes of Rabelais were famous for per- 
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! character of wit and humour in the dramas of Shak- | in their hand, frequently say, “It is God, and nut you, 
\ ; 


espeare, were eminently ugly. Scarron, the favorite 


| wit of France, was the most deformed little creature 
ince. Four | ever a lovely woman ever allowed herself to be cou- 


pled to. 
FEMALE BEAUTY. 
O’er her white brow her wandering hair descends 
In rich unbraided rings ;—a coronal 
Of lilies wreathed amid each clustre, lends 
An added grace; and as at evening’s fall 
Day struggles with the annihilating pall 
That darkness would shed o’er it, so the gleam 
Of her transparent forehead shines through all 
The chesnut curls that shadow it: so stream 
With tremulous light the rays that from her deepeyes 
beam. 


Her’s is that nameless loveliness that sinks 
On the beholders heart and if he seeks, 
Whilst his full glance her blaze of beauty drinks, 
To know where lurks the charm which thus be- 
speaks 
His passionate admiration—if in cheeks 
Of rose, er ruby lips, or violet eyes !— 
Itis in vain; not in the separate streaks 
Of that rich bow of gathered beauty lies 
The spells of power, but in its full united dyes. 
4. A. Watt's * Poeti 


Sketches.” 


Proverss.—They embrace the wide sphere of hu- 
man existence, they take all the colours of life, they 
are often exquisite strokes of genius, they delight by 
their airy sarcasm or their caustic satire, the luxu- 
riance of their humour, the playfulnesssof thei? turn, 
and even by the elegance of their imagery, and the ten- 
derness of their sentiment. 
into domestic life, and open for us the heart of man, 
in all the various states which he may occupy—a fre- 
quent review of Proverbs should enter into our read- 
ings; and although they are no longer the ornaments 
of conversation, they have not ceased to be the trea- 
sures of Thought !—Curios Lit. Second Series. 


Tue ConrLuence oF THe Ruone ano Anve.—lIf 
there is not much to interest within the town, beyond 
the walls of Geneva all is enchantment. To the 
south west is the confluence of the Rhone and Arve, 
where the traveller watches curiously the meeting of 


two streams of different colours and character, which 
| are seen to run together, yet scarcely jostling on the | 


The one is still the blue Rhone, and the other 
the yellow Arve, at the distance of a league from 
their first union; but time, habit, and the accidents 
of travelling conquer any antipathies ; and at length, 
melting insensibly into the arms of her lover, the coy 
Arve, yields up her identity. 
tance does not seem to have been unnatural, for, like 


way. 


the goddess in mythological story, she appears to | 


have been caught up from the flowery plains for the 
purpose of being hurried into hell itself. The Perte 
du Rhone, where the river plunges into an abyss and 
disappears, is about eleven leagues fron Geneva, and 
forms one of the most remarkable spectacles to be seen 
even in this region of natural wonders. 
Heath's Picturesque Annual, 1832. 
THE EMERALD RING. 
It is a gem which hath the power te show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or no; 
If faithful, it is like the leaves of spring ; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 
Take back again your emerald gem, 
There is no colour in the stone; 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its bue and light are gone! 
Take back your gift, and give me mine— 
The kiss that sealed our last love vow ; 
Ah, other lips have been on thine,— 
My kiss is lost and sullied now! 
The gem is pale, the kiss forgot, 
And, more than either, you are changed ; 
But my true love has altered not, 
My heart is broken—not estranged. L.E.L. 


Mexxawr Beccars.—It is generally said in the 


East, that Mekka is the paradise of beggars: some | 


perhaps may eave a little money, but the wretched as- 


tonal deformity. Sancho Panza, his master and Ro- | pect of others plainly shows how much their expecta- 


Sinante, were in their several conditions, absolutely 
Patterns of this interesting qualification, 


Hudibras | the most modest among them.—Not so the Ye- 


tions must have been disappointed. The Indians are 


tnd Ralpho, were still more conspicuously ugly.— | meny or Mekkawy, who seem to ask alms as if they 


Falstaff, Bardoph, ancient Pistol, and almost every | were entitled to it, and when they have the alms safe | 


| fifty dollars, &c.” 
| weeks, when at last a Turkish pilgrim, struck by the | 
| singularity of the beggar’s appeal,desired him to take | 


They give a deep insight | 


And indeed her reluc- | 


DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE AND PLEASED WITH NOVELTY, MAY I 


———— =——_ 
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who gives it to me.” 

While I was at Djidda, a Yemen beggar mounted 
the minaret daily, after mid-day prayer, and exclaim- 
ed loud enough to be heard through the whole bazar, 
‘“*[ ask from God fifty dollars, a suit of clothes, and a | 
copy of the Koran; O faithful, hear me, [ ask of you 


This he repeated for several | 
| 


| 
thirty dollars, and discontinue his cries, which reflect- | 


| ed shame upon the charity of all the hadjys (pilgrims) 


| present. “No,” said the beggar, “I will not take 
them, becausel am convinced that God will send methe 


whole I beg of him so earnestly.” After repeating his 


| public supplication for some days more, the same 
, hadjy gave him the whole amount that he asked for; | 


but without being thanked. [have heard people ex- 
claim, in the mosques at Mekka, immediately after 
| prayers, “‘© brethren, O faithful, hear me! I ask} 
twenty dollars from God, to pay for my passage 
You know that God is 
all bountiful, and may send me a hundred dollars, but 
itis twenty dollars only that I ask. 








home; twenty dollars only. 


Remember that 
| charity is the sure road to Paradise.” There can be 
no doubt that this practice is sometimes attended 


with success.— Buckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 
Tue Aume orn Ecyptian Dancixe Girts.—They 
|} are always graceful in their craft; sometimes very | 
agreeable in their persons. They are gayly, even | 
| richly dressed, in bright colors, with their hair braid- | 
| ed with pearls, and their necks and foreheads adorned 
with strings of gold coin. In their voluptuous dance, | 
| we at once detect the origin of the boleros, and the | 
| fandangos, and castanets of Spain. 
| Contarini Fleming 
LOVE’S WREATH. 
It is an April wreath: blue violets, 
Sapphires from a moss mine, pale primroses, 
Wearing a yellow and forsaken dress, 
And yet too beautiful to be forsaken ; 
And daisies, simple daisies,—surely love 
May trace its likeness in the gentle flower 


That blossoms every where and any how, 

Searing alike with storm and shine, with still 

The same fair summer face,—seen on the grave, 
The heath, the field, the garden ; cowslips, too, 
Tall and green turrets for the fragrant bells 

| Which the bees love so,—bound with the young leaves 
Of the sweet briar, sparkling with the rain, 

Which has called forth an odour like the scent 
Floating around the coast of Araby, 

| Till the rich sails are heavy with perfume. 

I have read somewhere, in far Indian lands, 

| That maidens write a whole fond history 

In braids of leaves and buds, love’s best love-letters. 
And read you thus my history in my wreath : 

Just as these flowers have in the sunlight sprung 
To a most sweet existence, so your love 

Has called my feelings into sunny life ; 

And as the wreath will fall away and fade, 


When gathered from the green and natural stem, 
So my heart, severed from its home, your love, 
Would pine and wither. 


| Tne Bar.—Tropes and figures of abstract reason- 
| ing are the singular accomplishments of the Scottish 
| Courts, and are allowed and listened to in a manner 
| which could hardly obtain audience at the English 
The difference in the three divisions of the 
kingdom in this respect is curious. In Scotland they 
are at once imaginative and metapbysical ; in Ireland, 
figurative and humorous ; in England, argumentative 


| bar. 


and dry. There are exceptions, of course, to all these 
rules; and you may find oratory in Scotland, law in 
Ireland, and drollery in England, but exceptio probat | 
regulam ; and the general aspect of the bar in the dif- 
| ferent countries sustains the opinion we have ventur- 
| ed to offer.— National Portrait Gallery. 


KnicutHoop.—T he ceremonies of the creation of 
la Knight have been various; the principal were a 
| box on the ear, and a stroke with a sword on the 
| shoulder. John of Salisbury tells us the blow with 
| the naked fist was in use among the ancient Normans; 
| by this it was that William the Conqueror conferred 
the honor of Knighthood on his son Henry. It was 
afterwards changed into a blow with the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder of the Knight. Charles V. is 


said to have made five hundred Knights in a single 


E INDULGED.” 
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on — 


day; on which account, therefore, new orders of 
Knighthood were instituted, in order to distinguish 


the more deserving from the crowd. 


DANTE AND PETRARCH 

The intellect of both could only act in unison 
organic and terrible emotions of thei 
earts. Duante’s was more deeply concentrated, 
as if it could burn with one passion only ata time ; 
and if Boceacio does not overcharge the picture, 
Dante, during several months after the death of 
seatrice, had the very feelings and appearance of 
Petrarch was agitated by different 
passions at once: they roused, but they also coun- 
teracted each other, and his fire was rather fiash- 
ing than burning, expanding itself, as it were, 
from a soul unable to bear all its warmth, and yet 
anxious to attract through it the attention of 
every eye. Vanity made Petrarch ever eager 
and ever afraid of the opinions of even those in- 
dividuals over whom he felt his natural supe- 
riority. Pride was the prominent characteristic 
of Dante. He was pleased with his suffering 

as the means of exerting his fortitude; and with 
his imperfection, as the necessary attendants o! 
his zood qualities; and with the consciousness ot 
his internal worth, because it enabled him to look 
down with scorn upou other men and their opi- 
nions. 

The power of despising, which many boast, 
which very few really poscess, aod with which 
Dante was uncommonly gilted by nature, aflorded 
him the highest delight of which a noble mind is 
susceptible. Dante’s haughty demeanor towards 
the priuces whose protection he solicited, was that 
of a republican by birth, an aristocrat by party, 
astatesman und a warrior; who, alier having 
lived in affluence and in dignity, was proscribed 
in his 37th year, compelled to wander from town 
to town, as the man who, stripping his visage of 
ail shame, plants himeelf in the public way, and 
stretching out his hand, trembles through every 
vein. Petrarch, born in exile, and brought up, 
according to his own canlession, in indigence, and 
as the intended servant of a court, was, year after 
year, enriched by the great, ti]l he was enabled 
to decline new favors; and he alluded to it with 
the complacency natural to ali those who, whether 
by chance, or industry, or merit, have escaped 
from the humiliation of ooscurity and penury. 

Being formed to love, Petrarch ee the good 
will of othere, sighed for more selfishness than hu- 
man selfishness is willing to allow, and lowered 
himself in the eye and possibly the affections, of 
the persons most devoted tohim. His disappoint- 
ments in this respect often embittered his soul, 
and extorted from him the confession that he fear- 
ed those whom he loved! His enemies knowing, 
that if he readily gave vent to his anger, he was 
ready to forget injuries, were little afraid of his 
passionate temper. They found fair game for 
ridicule, and proveked him to commit himself 
ever in hisold age with apologies. Dante, on 
the contrary, was one of those rare individuais 
who are above the reach of ridicule, and whose 
natural dignity is enhanced even by the blows of 
malignity. His wrath was inexorable with him; 
vengeance was not only a natural impulse, but a 
luty ; and he enjoyed the certainty of that slow 
but everlasting revenge which his wrath brooded 
over in secret silence. 

As Petrarch, without love, would probably 
never have become a great poet, so had it not 
been for injustice and persecution which kindled 
his indignation, Dante, perhape, would never 
have persevered to complete 

“The sacred poem that hath made 

Both heaven and earth copartners in its toil, 
And with lean abstinence thro’ many a year, 
Faded my brow.” 


‘ 


a savage. 


Dante collected the opinions, the follies, the vi 
cissitudes, the miseries, and the passions that agi- 
tate mankind, and left behind a monument which, 
while it humbles us by the spectacle of our own 
wretchedness, should make us glory that we par- 
take of the same nature as such a man, and en- 
courage us to make the best use cf our fleeting 
existence. Petrarch was led by a wisdom more 
contemplative than active, to think that our toils 
and exertions in the service of mankind far exceed 
any benefit we derive from them ; that each step, 
after all, but brings us nearer to the grave; that 
death is the best boon of Providence, and the 
world to:come our only secure dwelling-place ; 
that a weariness and disgust of every thing were 
naturally inherent in his soul, and thus he paid 
the price of those favors which nature, fortune, 
and the world, had heaped upon him, without the 
alloy even of ordinary reverses.—Ugo Foscolo’s 
Essays. 
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Melseite ( OR 
SKETCH BOOK OF FASHION, 

> is tithe of a new work by Mrs. Gore, an 
au t ‘ siderable isi ion i here are, as 
ws can il, three volume -embracing, Ist, The Pa 
vilion ; 2d, M yuntrv ; 3d, The Second 
Marriage land the Young Bachelor 
5th, A Manawuvrer Outwitte r Relations from In- 
dia; and ¢ The igante. 

One of t yurnals praises the production, and 
wiers Spec en of his favourite story the last 
whi t says, is ably conceived, and admirably exe 
cute! and stan ut, amongst the others, as conspict 
gus as Mrs. Gore dressed for an evening party, c 
pared with Mrs. Gore in her morning cap and gowr 
mpping cup ol ife au latt 

We transfer to the Atlas the t half of the es 
tract, and only have to remark on it as a whole,- 
chacun a n t 

eee As he passed thr the inner vesti- 





bule, Lord Farrington was struck by the sight of a 


bat lying a familiar guise on the marble slab; nor 
did the bosom of Robinson Crusoe beat with wilder 
vehemence on detecting the foot-print on the sand 


then that of the desolate lord at the sight of a ‘town- 


made’ Bond street sold beaver, so full of promise as 


the one before him. He anticipated ne common guest 
There was a dashing orivinality in the cut of the ar- 





ticle, that convinced him the arable Frank 
Bradshaw was his inmate 
of the thr 
powdered, priggish butler in waiting, when he beheld 


his cousin 


inc 


mn | 


, 
ind scarcely was the door 
well- 


book-room wn open by the sedate, 


in propria persona 


} per a, attempting to vault 
over the parapet wall bounding the terzace. 
‘Frank! Fr 
ted Lord Farrington ; ‘ by 
you! 
trophe to the hat 


Bradshaw 





my dear boy! ejacula- 
Jove, {’m delighted to see 
1 his anos 


But he might as well have restrict 


Bradshaw was, according 
custom, engrossed by the object of the moment 
till he had f 
at a bound the terrace wall 
the gravel walk b 


of catching eye 


>; anc 


irly accomplished his project, and cleared 


with the flower border and 





low, his noble friend had no chance 


at or ear, or tongue. 
Farr! my fine fellow,’ cried he at last, when, per 


he dashed back through 


and was stretched at full length on 


ceiving the arrival of his hust 
the open window, 
the air-cushion sofa with the celerity of a Harlequin 


‘Here we cross, at the equinoctial point—you up tc 








the town for the season—J tothe North for salmon 
fishing. lL.iketo see my new fly ?-—Linnean Society 
going to present me with a medal for the invention 
Got thousand read; leu Caughtt yall 
all i ready deup 1ughttwo ewallows 





and a sand-martin 
the britchka as I came 
one? 


‘Thank you; 


ts the Piscator of the family; or 


With them a're g out of 


anglir 


lown wn.—Like to sce 


trom t 


Iam no ju 





My brother Berkley 


wn 





us, before he took 
to spreading his nets in Parliament 
hooks with-—" 

‘Berkley ?—Berkley Murray is just 1 
ing in a stream fish are 
made bait of. Berkley! no! his « 
line are past and over. But to j 
he has provided a rod for his own back in a new line; 
eb 1—ah 2?—rod—line—smart—eh ? 

‘ A new line ?—I should have thought that Downing 
street left him little leisure for novelty hunting ” 

‘By the way, they say this Mrs. Clermont is xo 


and baiting his 


10W flounde 
whence led only to be 


j 


of rod 





and 
udge froma 


> i 


pearances 


2v 
novelty. It seems that she and Berkley used to play 
Phebus and Daphne together, while he was an ur- 


chin in petticoats !—eh ?—ah 1—Pheebus and Daph- 


ne 7—eh ? 


‘ Mrs. Clermont !—The lovely and accomplished 
individual we read of in the Morning Pest, is, after 
all, then, positively and truly old Danby’s ugly hoy- 
Phoebus and Daphne, my dear Frank !—Trust 
me, the nymph has experienced a metamorphosis 


den? 


twice as miraculous !’ 


THE 
, 
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{ I t fa more Lene rea 
\ s it opatra 
i 
ii ; 
Miguon in her maturity !—Ninon in her girlhood ' 
] Nlajesty’s Secretary for the Home Depariment 
every excuse for his infatuation 

LD in that Murray is makin 1 f 

‘ v ‘ ul v of his homage tot 
i yeulutrer 

) Mrs. Clermont is just now the person 

Society has always a baoged tox 1 
reserve, to ensure yy i s€asons sport. No matter 
wt what—where—which—why ;— Parson Irving 

ng, Rammohun Roy, the Duchess Berri 
le, Walter S tt, sood adi fiere! 
Hatton Garden, Fonthi S 
he i st. Pa 5 ‘ 

And my father’s attorney's son’s wife, then, is 
tthe j it Gossipping, the centre of the fashiona 
le spher Ob! yes Athenians 

I what LOW n'sson’s at 

ey s W I u nt the wile 

i rnevs so Mrs 

erm t Af K nk !—I 
a made man. Lady Louisa Marcham will put me it 
her white book for the remainder of mv days. for suct 

piece of intelligence. A frank an thou lovest me 

Nav, I shall lend no aid to the circulation of a libel 
so big with the greatness of truth, respecting any d 
nea of my brother's. If Murray,—or the stars, or 
the foolhood of the great world, chovse to instal Miss 


Nancy as a godd 


all my heart Let her 
her even call herself the Lady Anne Clermont, and 


urs 


ess—with 


1 


I will do nothing to nip her budding bon 


‘What !—connive at a tacit imposture ?—Fie, my 


dear Farr ;—I tell you this thing of pounce and parch 





ment is received asa fashionable gem of the first water 











And what then ?—In these enlightened times 
when every blockhead one meets affects the cunning 
ide i the we nin the world pretend to be 
thought women of the world, it is delicious tu see the 
kr In spite of Almack’s, wit 
’ ite of ‘Tattersall’s with all its 
pedigrees,—one sometimes finds such gross frauds 
successful. People who insist upon seeing into a mill 
stone, are so apt to break their noses in the examina 
tion 
‘My philosophy is of a very different nature,’ cried 
Frank, taking a gold patent pen-maker from his waist- 
vat pocket, and proceeding to the writing table 
Ihe only esprit to which J pretend is esprit de cory 
inthe purity of my conscience I really can’t allow 
ady Louisa, and my own especial ciique, to be im- 


sed Uy 1:— So here coes— 


(Thecreat 


on 


ins ceremonie ure 





ite’s daughter,—a Lond 





attorney s 
in-law); 
nee to the 





re 
ud place your escape from her ac- 


account of 





Your ladyship’s obedient 
BrapsHaw.’ 
late 


‘Farrington Castle.’ F 


re'—I need not add ‘Sunday,’ by way of 


writes letters in the country except on Sundays? 

We'll 
king a litthe mischief, Aere is your enve lope, 
I fora week 
and there will be n 


i- 





my dear Bradshaw, since you Insist on m 


ihe 
late 





or two, as one of 


w's entire ) great harin 


THE DEATH OF HOFER, 
“ Florence, Jan. 20 


Lapy *** **# 


Do not you already begin to repent that you com- | 


manded me to write to you on my return toltaly? 1 
passed two entir d the 
people. Of the country you know as much as | do— 
people who paid more attention to it have described it 
better than J could. In passing | saw Waterloo—an 
ugly table for an ugly game, plaved badly both by loser 
and winner. At Innspruck I entered the church in 
which Andreas Hofer is buried. He lies under a plain 
slab, on the left, near the door. I admired the mag- 
bronze, in the centre, surrounded by 
imaginary. They did not fight tens 

ls—they did not fight for wives and 
children, but for lands and plunder—therefore they 


months in Germany, and like 





nificent tomb o 


heroes, real anc 


against thousan 
are heroes! My admiration of these works of art was 
soon satisfied—which, perhaps, it would not have been 
in any other place. Snow, mixed with rain, was fall- 
ing, and was blown by the wind upon the tomb of 
Hofer. I thought how often he had taken advantage 
of such weather for his attacks avainst the enemics of 
his country, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the 
wind, Atthe little village of Landro—(1 feel a whim 

sical satisfaction in the likeness of the name to mine) 
—the innkeeper was the friend of this truly great 
man—the only great man that Europe has produced 
in our days, excepting his true compeer, Kosciusko. 
By the order of Bonaparte, the companions of Hofer, 
eighty in number, were chained, thumb-screwed, and 
taken out of prison in couples, to see him shot. He 
had about him one thousand florins, in paper currency, 
which he delivered to his confessor, requesting him to 
divide it impartially among his unfortunate country- 
men. ‘The confessor, an Italian, whospoke German, 
kept it, and never gave relief from it to any of theis,— 


j 


most of whom were suffering, not only from privation 


of wholesome air, to which, among other privations, 
they never had been accustomed, but also from scanti- 
ness of nourishment and clothing. Even in Mantua. 
where, as in the rest of Italy, sympathy is both weak 
and silent, the lowest of the people were indignant at 
| the sight of so brave a defender of his country led into 
| the public square to expiate a crime unbeard of for 
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any cel es in their nati W hen they saw him 
Ww , With unaltered countenance and firm stey 
t e them—when, st ng on the grout which 
s about to receive his 1, thev heard him, with 
altering voice, comme his soul anc 5 ¢ itry 
the Creat und, asif still under his own root, a 
custom wit! t after the evening prayer, impl 1 
t sing for bis bovs and little daughter, a tor the 
mother w reared therm up ¢ v ltenderly 
thus tarthrough the perils of chil hoor tinally, when 
rt It earnestly nd emphatic aliy, fe 
s t | from the Fount of Mercy tor her 
rother, h trayer many smnote their breasts aioud 
any, thinking that sorrow was shametul, lowere 
their heads and wept; many, knowing that it was 
! - yet wept t The people remained upon 
t spot sual time; and the French, fearing 
some commotion, pretended to have received an order 
from Bonaparte forthe mitigation of the sentence, and 
publicly ar it. Among his many falsehoods 
ft wi would have excluded him for ever 
thes ty of men of honour, this is perhaps the 

est is, indeed, of all his atrocities, the death 
Lole which | had ordered lor efore, and apy t 

ed the e and circumstances, is, of all his actio 
it which the brave and virtuous will reprobate the 
severely He was urged by no necessity— lhe 
Was prompted by no policy: his impatience of courage 
in an enemy, his hatred of patriotism and integrity 
ll, of which he had no idea bimself, and saw no 











uage in those about him, outstripped his blind pas- 
sion for fame, and left him nothing but power celebrity 

Believe me, dear Lady * * * * * * 

Your very obliged and obedient servant, 
“Watter S. Lanpor 
EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

Earl Fitzwilliam was born in 1748, and at the 
age of eight vears succeede 1 to the title and a large 
fortur with the expectancy of a still larger, being 
the presumptive heir to the extensjve estates of hi 
uncle, the M rquis of Rockingham At the of 
twelve he was sent to Eton school, where he was 

ntemporary with Charles Fox, Lord Carlisle, and 
many other trious characters. Though be did 
not display talents as shining as those of some of his 
panions, he was industrious in the pursuit of 
knowledze, ar »ssessed an enlarged mind, and much 
liberality of sentiment. By his agreeable and generous 
disposition he endeared himself to his fellow-scholars 
ind his benevolence to the poor and unfortunate, to 
the widow and the orphan, is said to have been un 
bounded. Lis studies he finished at King’s College 


ive. In 1770, soo 
1 Lady Charlotte 


»f Besborough 
g 


n after he became of 
the 


n which uni 


Cambr 


he marries 


ige 
Ponsonby, sister of 
the present Ear! —an uni 
ted him more closely with the great Whig families 


With such 


Fitzwilliam was decidedly hostile to the war against 


in education and such principles, Lord 


In his opposition tu it, he displayed equal 
When, at length, repeated 


had awakened the to 


America. 
perseverance and ability 
disasters nation a sense of the 
folly and t 


and the motions which he made, 


pelessness of the contest, he redoubled his 


efforts ind the sup- 


t had n 
small influence in hastening the downfall of the mi 
Under the 
he Marquis of Rockingham) Lord Fitzwil 
liam did not hold but 

capacity, he strenuously supported 
when, after the death of the marquis, the court suc 
ceeded in producing a schism among the Whigs, his 





port which he gave to the motions of others, 


nistry administration formed by his 
uncle t 
any office in his senatorial 


his irie nds; and 


Lordship was one of those who most severely arraign 
ed the conduct of Lord Shelborne, who had been 
an instrument in producing that schism.— 
the King 
the ceremonies, and would he unite them in one,’ said 


made 


Does need a confessor and a master of 


his Lordship, ‘ let him choose the Earl of Shelborne 
I know no man who can quibble more logically, or 
bow more gracefully.” It was the circumstance of 


Lord Shelborne lending himself to the schemes of the 
court, which provoked the Whigs to form their im 
politic coalition with Lord North. When the united 
parties accomplished the expulsion of Lord Shelborne, 
and again obtained the reins of power, Lord Fitzwil- 
President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the management of India affairs, 
India Bill of Mr. Fox. That 
caused the dismissal of the ministry 


liam was intended to be the 


under the celebrated 
bill 


und it also destroved, 


however, ; 
for many years, the influence 

which Lord Fitzwilliam had possessed in the city and 

county of York, ‘Till the year 1793, his Lordship 

continued to act with the Whigs; and at the period 

when the Regency question was in debate, he was 

the whom they selected to fill the office of 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The progress of the French revolution at length 
produced another division among the Whigs. While 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, and many of their friends be- | 
lieved that England had nothing to fear from French 
principles; Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, the Duke of | 
Portland, Lord Spencer, and Lord Fitzwilliam, were 
of opinion that those principles were fraught with | 
danger to this country, and they accordingly quitted | 
the party with which they had long acted, and lent | 
their support to Mr. Pitt. In 1794, Lord Fitzwil- | 
liam was appointed President of the Council, and in} 
the following year he was sent over as Viceroy to| 
Ireland. Inthat unhappy and misgoverned country, 
his presence was calculated to be productive of the | 
greatest benefit. Uolding one of the largest estates | 
in Ireland, he had always been popular there, for the | 
manner in which he treated his tenants. He suffered 


person 


no middlemen, or other extortioners, to grind the 
faces of the poor on his estates; he delighted to see 
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hy { 
fn 





nantry prosper, and Was ever ready to «y 
euch of tt need of his assista } 
lt 
is no wonder, , that his being , 


ild have 
He was, 


removal of t 


viceroy sh riven almost Universal 


to be fric ¥ to 
which ¢ 


tior besides, known 
abilities by 
were still degraded and irritated 


nity Was ac 


se di he Cat 


The vicerer 


pted b 


iam only o 


at liberty t 


y Lord Fitzwil 


ve should I 


take al! coos 
measures as were necessary to conciliate the I; 
Ar the outs 

His Lords! plans 


moving trom office those who were « bnoxj 


et everything ¢ 


nt , 
lI eg 





his 


nto put execut 
Us t 
ind filling their places by 


ible character 





nen of unex 
The nation, in return, rave 
nfidence and affection; and the 
the service of Vv 


iberal supply than had ever before } 


i CF 


Il its ¢ 
isly voted for 
1 
But the hopes of Ireland were speedily ¢ 
The those men wh m 
Lord Fitzwilliam had removed, was predominant 


and 


stroved fatal influence of 
the peace of Ireland was sacrificed to them His 
Lordship and the 


from Dublin was a day of 


a a . ‘ 
was recalled, day of his departure 


mourning, and almost 





Jespair, to a vast majority of the Irish. On his r 
turn to England, he addressed to his friend, Lor 
Carlisle, two letters, stating the terms on whict } 
accepted the viceroyship, and severely animadverted 
on the intrigues which had been carried on against 
him These letters were made public, and nearly 


produced a duel between him and Mr. Beresford, wh; 

was the most prominent object of his animadversions 
In acministration of t 

Whigs, Lord Fitzwilliam was Lord President of t 


1806, during the short 


Since that period, his L irdship may te 
said to have gradually withdrawn from politics. In 
one instance, however, he came forward in a manny 
which drew upon him the vengeance of the ministers 
\fter the horrid massacre at Manchester, he was one 











of those who attended a meeting at york to cal t 
an ry into the circumstance, for whi sL 
ship was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy 
Ireland 
mW AM’ AN } rr F 1A W 4 I tA 
Che prince and the shopkeeper: whata diflerenc 


there was a month igo between these two men—each 


eminent in his way—and now the distinction is but 
small! If it were desired to pick out of all known me 
of the last ave the two individuals who had run a kin 
f parallel career of distinction, and were yet th 
contrasted,— where could better names be hit upor 
than those of the two who are just now depos 
ral feet below the bustle of humanity The dis 
ec established in an old society like ours betwee 
individual and individual is enormous; nature is alt 


gether controlled, and artificial distinctions are set uf 
of a force stronger even than nature, Had these two 
men been put together in a republic, Waithman would 
have the tyrant of his tribe, and Fitzwilliam 
would never have moved from the respectability of a 
and amiable citizen. Had born 

1 monarchy, such as that of Louis XLV 


by the force of bis rank and birth, woul 


been 
steady they been 
under ome o! 
Fitzwilliam, j 


have shone a court star, 


ment have had Waithman 


and might at any one! 
bastiled or bastinadoed 


1 


a look of impertinence. England is the ju 


w rive € 


h the opportunity of a distinguished carcet 
and yet in all things personal hold them as far as the 
Publicly, that is to say in controlling 
there is no doubt that Waithman 
has played even a more important part than the dis 
tinguished nobleman ; and yet how high in society the 


poles asunder 


the tide of events, 


Yorkshire prince has always stood over the F'leet-street 
sho; kee} er! 


How tenderly was the now dead ear! nurtured 


‘ we hat 
what tutors awaited his opening intellect what 
shed th 
grooms, what masters,—what doctors watched the 


development of his limbs—what youthful pleas' 
were laid at his feet—what a succession Was promi 
he travelled !—int 


ered '—and then he reigned as viceroy over a kingdom 


—how what capitals he was ush- 
—became beloved—was suddenly recalled, and the 


nation went into mourning !—on the day of his sail- 


| ing out of the bay of Dublin all the bells of Jreland 


it was a national funeral, and they 
He then came home to his 


were muflled: 
buried their best hopes 


, . ° ° . tek 
| Yorkshire palace ; to his wide domains ; his stud which 


kings might envy; to tenantry who followed and met 
like retainers 
of old; and then he bad his public day, an 1, in short 


and eat 
his court, where we have seen a numerous ane ye 
shest and 


him, and attended in town and countrys 


chosen band of the representatives of the rit 
gland. In revenue, in 
and 





oldest country aristocracy of E 
power, in worship, in dignity of person, character | 
bearing, Earl Fitzwilliam was a prince! he wasa prince 








t 
in bounty too; tempered benevolence was the daily 
habit of his mind. He was the regal steward of 
enormous revenues, which he administered for the 
good of that portion of the public over which he pre 
sided, In this high and equable career be moved with 
order and reverence for upwards of fourscore years. 
Had he been formed in a stronger mould, he might 
have gone on for a score or two more of years, for no 
vice or passion ever hurried or rendered turbid the 
fine stream of blood that circulated in his noble frame. 
Now look on this picture :—Waithman, a some 
what younger man, was cradled in hardship ; educt 
tion he snatched; nay, he grappled and wrestle 1 with 
circumstances for grammar and spelling ; he w4 ked 
into London and bore his burthen as a linendrapers 
porter; by saving and shrewdness, and by demonstra 
tion of strong character, he worked his way to 4 sort 
of booth-shop, and secured a fair average of passing 
custom. The bread and cheese being provided for, be 
turned round to look at his position in reference to his 
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‘he true place to observe nature is, of course, the | 





fellow-men he tound that the city was the prey ola | 
ivileged class, and that the bogs did not know how | country ; 


Hle was a member} staf!) and let us stroll awhile by the river-side, and so 


pr so prithee, gentle reader, take thy bat and | 


they were cheated of their food. 
if the livery, and had the right of speech before an} round through the me aduws home again.” 
assembly—the most invaluable of privileges, before} It is a tovely day fora ramble ; the clear sky, and 
which no abuse can last very long; he spoke out of | still, sweet air are more than luxuries to one that has 
been vevetating all winter mid smoke and darkness 


I know nothing more pleasant than one of these May- 


the honest conviction of his heart, for he had sense 
and passion, and a deep impatience of wrong he per- 
cuaded a few moulded of the same cast-iron as himself; | days in the gloomy month of March; itis like meet- 
but from the multitude, the hopers from the present, | ing a near friend unexpectedly, in a foreign land. 
the meanly doing well, the timid and the peaceable,— | Look, bow  stilly the river rolls along ; you may see 
not to mention the bold gainers by the old Pitt sys-| the motion of the current, and the little whirlpools of 
tea, —from these he drew upon himself an intensity | the eddy, but they seem the mere sportings of the 
of obloquy, that none could have stood that was not| flood. The smoke from yonder paper-mill, rises in 
by nature formed for controlling and enjoying the | undisturbed dignity, spreading itself out as in repose 
He went on from municipal to national | upon the motionless air. And hark! you may hear 
taking a strong vulgar view of our country’s | the puff, puff, puff, of some untiring steamer that is 
Let us sit awhile on 

But all this, you 


storm 
wrongs,- 
evils; and partly by the aid of an old rump of Beckford | coming rouod the far-off point. 
whigs, and Wilkes-and-liberty adherents, but princi- | this log, and watch its approach. 
pally by his own broad and highly-coloured denuncia- | say, has very little to do with insects, and in faith as 
tions, which created partizans, he succeeded in ma- | far as you can see, this is but a poor time of year for 
king and keeping up a party powerful in speech, | bug-hunting; so it is, my friend. Compared with 
from the days of the French revolution to the days| May, or midsummer, or harvest-time, which are the 
f doctrinal reform. —which we think we are right | insect Paradise seasons, we shall now find but little 
n saying superseded the old Burdett school of | tointerest us; however, observation will discover what 
politics about the time of the establishment of the | you would not, at first, dream to be in existence. And | 
‘Westminster Review,’—a work that has had more | as I live, here’s a case in point. Do you observe that 
wo do with recent changes than many suppose hole in the stick my foot is on, partly filled with little 
In the meantime, Waithman’s business throve,—for | bits of wood? Who dug that hole, think you? An 
his strong sense and sharp dealing was as applicable | insect. ‘True,and for what purpose? For food, you | 
Manchester goods as to Manchester politics,—and | say ; there youerr. The little fellow that bored that 
be spoke himself into the Common Council ; and his | hole, had no more taste for sawdust, than you and 1, 
prosperity seemed to justify the shrievalty ; and hence | my friend. Lend me your penknife a moment. As 
the mayoralty, and the membership, and in short all} I splitoff the wood, you may see the hole is of some | 
the honours the city can bestow; and how dearly | depth; and here at the end, we have two egg-like 
earned, by shouldering the world both in public and | bags ; they contain, if I mistake not, some young bees 
private affairs ! Mary are the nights and days of deep | in the chrysalis state, this bag being the Pupa case, as 
chagrin, and stern anxiety, and struggling will, that} it is termed. I tear the bag carefully away, and lo! 
this ian must have gone through in the course of his| the little Lee. See, he puts out his legs, and moves 
fight, first against the difficulties of life, and next 
azainst the bitter hostilities of the political contests of | of complete wonderment, at the new world we have 
poor fellow! we have broken his | 
t faci Men had been so completely mystified by | slumbers before it was time, and J fear he will e’en | 
the authorities of this country, that it was pretty But let us, while he is 
generally deemed that the sacrifice of such ar agitator | staring about, and learning which foot to put foremost, 
is Waithman would have been a civic virtue. This} inquire a little into his history, He's of the family of 
was our reign of terror. Woaithman, was, in fact, the his mother, whe looked very much 
city agitator; and amongst his brother citizens he had | like him, was an industrious, hard-working lady. She 
all the capacities of an agitator. He lived hard, like | started in Jife with a determination to provide well, as | 
them, and yet with a sort of rule and mastership over | all mothers should, for the safety and support of her 
apprentices and journeymen. He loved, too, a social offspring ; she picked out this stick, I doubt not, with 
onion; Was absolute ard even sublime, in a sort of | uncommon care; she saw it was dry enough to work 
vroad, overwhelming joke, which gagged and suffoca- | easily, and sound enough to keep out the wet; with | 
ted his opponent; and then he would come down with | her strong jaws, she picked out, bit by bit, these little 
1 common-sense view of aquestion which overwhelmed | morsels of wood, which she collected close by in a 
both sides as ignorant as himself, but neitheMhalf so heap, so as to be handy for filling up; when her hole | 
lever. was deep enough, she collected a little honey, which | 
His presence was impressive, and vet there was | she carefully kneaded up with some of that dust, which | 
something repulsive in it; he spoke well, for he never | you find in flowers, called pollen, making what we 
appeared to be thinking of speech-making, but of ham- | denominate bee-bread; this she placed at the bottom | 
meting his own notions into a public body. Waithman | of her nest; upon this she laid her two eggs, and then | 
was honest: he was too proud to be otherwise ; he | filled up the hole again very nicely, with the little chips | 
was scarcely liked, for the weapon with which he used | which she had taken from it. In due time, our friend 
to slay his enemies, he used to swing it about in joke, | here—who is, by the way, beginning to be somewhat 
and it gave rude hits. He was not rich, for in order | fore active—thjs little fellow and his brother came | 
0 make wealth—wealth must be the god, and only | from their eggs, and began, as maggots, with a most | 
gol. Waithman on the contrary, thoughta great deal | excellent appetite, to depredate upon the bread which | 
more of the machine the Creator had set a-going, and | had been laid up for them. This they soon finished ; | 
whom men called Waithman, than of any thing the | but still it was quite enough, for the mother’s instinct 
said Waithman could put into a recess the tailor had | never errs ; ehe never gives too little, nor yet too much 
fabricated in his coat of West of England cloth. No| Heaving eaten their allowance, they spun themselves 
wonder he died under seventy; adamant would have | these meal-bag looking coats, and turned in for the | 
Yorn out sooner: deduct the tare and tret from this | winter. Had we not disturbed them, they would have 
nan’s constitution, and the result would have given | slept till warm weather, when they would have put off 
«continuity of life equal to that of the patriarchs of | this thick garment, burrowed their way through the | 
d sawdust which closed their apartment, and gone forth | 
We have sat with both these men at the table, | to enjoy the beauties of nature, to raise families in 
where character shows itself; and conclude as we | their turn, and that being done, to die. 
vegan, with saying, that nature never made two more This little fellow has a relative in Europe, whose 
different men, and that society while it made both | manners are yet more interesting. The European 
eminent, yet contrived that their destinies should be a | carpenter bee digs into a post about an inch horizon- | 
thorough contrast.” — New Monthly Mag. tally; she then turns, and goes down perpendicularly 
ees a foot or more. Having made her cell deep enough, 
INSECTS. she collects a store of bee-bread, which she places at 
“The whole material world is divided into the three | the bottom, upon which sce lays a single egg; her 
kingdoms, Minerac, VeceTasce, and AnimaL. The | object now is, to build a flooring, on which to place 
Animal kingdom is separated into two general di-| another egg; she accordingly takes a parcel of the 
visions, the first consisting of Verresrat animals, | little chips which she has dug out; these she mixes | 
or those having a skeleton; the second of [Nv ERTEBRAL, | up with a glutinous substance, which she, in common | 
or those having no skeleton. To the first division with*most insects, secretes; and with the mortar thus | 
belong Man, (Quadrupeds, Birds, and Fishes. The | formed, she builds a little ring-like projection allround 
second division consists of five classes, which we will | the inside of her cell, just above the egg which she 
name : First, Insects ; second, Crustacea, such as the | has laid ; within this ring, she forms another. and so 
lobster and crab; third, Mollusca, such as the oyster, | goes on, each being smaller than the preceding, until 
Gam, and snail; fourth, Worms, as the common earth- | a complete flooring is formed; here she places her 
Worm, which is not aninsect; and fifth, Zoophytes, | second egy, builds another floor, lays another egg, and 
a the sun-fish, the star-fish, &c. Insects are the | then anotker, and another, untilshe has inclosed per- 
most perfect of the Invertebral animals. ‘The most | baps a dozen little ones. But now comes a ditliculty; 
temarkable factin the history of insects, is, that they | the first egg laid will be first hatched, and the maggot 
frist in four distinct states of being. First, they are | first become a bee, and the bee be ready to go abroad 
wand wrapt up in the egg; from the egg they come and see the world, and do her duties therein ; but how 
‘orth, caterpillars, grubs or maggots ; in this stete | shall the lowest one of all, first get out?) To make 
hey are said by naturalists to be in the Larva state; | this easy, the mother lays each egg in such a manner 
vey then pass into the chrysalis state, as it is gene- | that the maggot, when born, may have its head down- | 
nly called, known by naturalists as the Pupa state ; | ward, and moreover bores a hole in the post opposite 
"om the Pupa comes forth the perfect insect, such as | to the lowest of all When the maggot in this lowest | 
oe fly, the butterfly, the beetle. All true insects pass | cell has eaten its fill, passed through the chrysalis 
oe changes ; but the spider comes from the | state, and become’a bee, it eats its way through the 
33. 8 spider, and to his old age, ever remains a spider; ' 
ooo he is not a true insect but ~ he has} * Some apology may seem necessary for adopting this 
c eparate place assigned him as yet, it would be | very commonplace mode of bringing the subject before the 
itd to turn him from the rank he has so long enjoyed. | reader; we would simply remark, that it appeared to us 
tnd we will accordingly treat him as thouch he were | '° offer advantages towards unfolding the subjectin a popu- 


‘truth a member of our d lar way, thata more didactic mode would not; enabling 
nasty. . 5 € g 
’ our work y y- And now let us the writer to speak more familiarly, and asthe saying is, 


less like a book. 





his young wings, and turns his head about, in a state 


those days. It was then a supposed struggle pro aris | ushered him into; 


lose his life in consequence. 


arpenter bees ; 
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thin partition which divides it from society, and is off. | save the life of a fellow-creature, t jumping overb ard 
The one in the next cell becomes in turn a perfect while at sea, and rescuing the unfortunate object 
insect, gnaws through its flooring, passes through the The last time deserves especial mention, for he was 
vacated cell, and goes abroad; and so, one after the, s! fering under, and weakened Ly, severe i 

other, they break through the Moor of their chamber, |The war now broke out with France, and his action 





th ’ ¢ shen} mn } 1e Nv " 
and pass away through this very convenient back door. | withthe Cleoy atra, When in command of the Nymph 
These bees, as you may perceive from what I have | was one of the most desperate ever fought—ending 
' a = ' } ? of ft he ‘re . } Yay 
said, are solitary ; they do not, like our hive bees, live | with the s gnal defeat of the French ship. Captain 
i 


in commmnities, but in single pairs; and the female, | Pellew now received the honour of knighthood, and 


instead of being, like the hive bee, a queen, has in fact | was soon after appointed to the command of the Are- 


f 


to do all the work ; the husband is away on some mis- | thusa It is needless to enter into the details of his 


chievous errand, or perhaps regaling himself with a | coast service, which was equally arduous and active ; 
nice dish of Loney, while the poor wite is digging | suffice it to say, that in 1795, the squadron he com- 
away like any day-labourer; at most, when the nest | manded had taken and destroyed fifteen out of five- 
is dug, and the wife is abroad after fuod, the husband | and-twenty sail of coasters, while the remainder were 
does but stay at home, sticks his hard head into the | driven for refuge among the rocks of the Penmarks. 
door-way, to keep out unwelcome visitors, and sleeps The next action, alike courageous and humane, which 
away the time till his industrious lady comes back | distinguished this excellent officer, was one which 
again. : | called forth plaudits from enemies as wellas friends, 
And this is the case with most of the solitary in- | and gained him the warm esteem, the admiration of 
sects. There is a little bee somewhat akin to the one | the whole civilized world. His rescue of the unfor- 
we have here, save that it builds is: stone instead of | tunate crew and those on board the Dutton, at Ply- 
wood, and has therefrom acquired the name of the | mouth, was an act of self-devotedness and heroism 
mason bee. If you stand by a clay-bank of a sum- | such as it would be difficult even among British sea- 
mer’s day, you may see a great number of little bees | men to surpass; and as well as being engraven on 
going into a hole in the bank, and presently returning | the tablets of history, it afforded a subject for the 
with a bit of clay in their mouths. If you go near’ exercise of an elegant poet’s pen. The corporation 
this hole, they will pay very little attention to you, and | of Plymouth testified their sense of his noble con- 
if you drive them away, they will begin to dig a hole | duct by presenting him with their freedom. Sir 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood. This will convince | Edward Pellew was soon afterwards advanced to 
you they are not making themselves a nest there, as | the dignity of a baronet, and appointed to the com- 
at first you perhaps thought they were. The fact is,! mand of the Indefatigable. He next served on the 
they are quarrying materials for building, ard though | expedition against Ferrol ; and in 1802 the Impeteux, 
each builds a nest for herself, yet they quarry in com- | which he then commanded, was dismantled. About 
pany, because it is an object to them to get into the this time Sir Edward was nominated a Colonel of the 
interior of the bank, where the clay is soft. Follow | Marines, and in the same year returned member for 
one of these little miners home; you will find that she Barnstaple. In the House he distinguished himself 
flies to a brick wall, it may be, not far off; she alights | by his warm and manly defence of Earl St. Vincent. 
on a part of the wall where there is no sign of a nest , On the renewal of the war, he was appointed to the 
however, and begins to look about into all the cran- Tonnant, promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and 
nies, and cracks, and holes, that she can find; you | finally, named to the important office of Commander- 
think her but a stupid personage, after all, not to in-Chief in India, a situation which he filled with his 
know the way to her own house; but, my friend, put usual zeal and activity. On his departure for En- 
that long person of yours behind some tree in the! gland, he received an address from the merchants, 
neighbourhood, and you will soon see the cunning ship-owners, &c. of Bombay, expressing their ac- 
mother, after looking round to see that no cne is’ knowledgement of the protection be had aflorded their 
watching, go directly to her nest, put on the pellet of | trade. Sir Edward Pellew was next employed on 
clay she has in her mouth, and away again for another. | the blockade of Flushing, and then appointed Com- 
If you examine the nest, you will find it is a hole | mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean during the 
which has been dug into the mortar between two | remainder of the war. In 1814 he was raised to the 
bricks, and that the mother is now constructing a cover | Peerage by the title of Baron Exmouth, of Canon- 
for this hole with the clay which she is carrying home. | teign, in the county of Devon; immediately after he 
In this house she puts her bee-bread, lays her eggs, ' became Admiral of the Blue; and in 1815 was made 
and closes the entrance. The little bee, when he is a K.C.B. Onthe return of Napoleon from Elba, his 
ready to come forth, eats his way through the stony | Lordship proceeded to his command in the Medite®* 
roof without the least difficulty. But if you put over ranean; assisted in the restoration of Joachim, King 
this stone a piece of gauze, he cannot for the life of of Naples ; in reducing the rebellious Toulonese; and 
him get through it—so well are his jaws fitted for | concluded treaties with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
breaking stone, so poorly for cutting the least thread. | forthe abolition of Christian slavery. On his return 
The ancients, who had some odd notions respecting | to England, he found that the Algerines had violated 
insect economy, thought when they saw these bees | the treaty in the most flagrant manner. Government 
carrying pebbles and bits of clay in their mouths, that | deeming it necessary to inflict signal chastisement on 
they carried them as ballast, in case of a squall. | the refractory Dey and his nest of pirates, his Lord- 
There are many other solitary bees whose manners , ship embarked on board the Queen Charlotte for Al- 
are well worth looking into; but see, our poor protege | giers, where it was soon found that to intimidate, 
here is beginning to find the air toocold for him, though | threats must be carried into execution. The records 
to us it appears so mild; his wings move feebly, his | of the memorable Battle of Algiers are well known, 
legs are getting stiff, a premature old age is evidently | and the honourable result of the action is duly appre- 
coming over him; his claws lose their hold, his feelers ciated. In this action Lord Exmouth was slightly 
droop, a film is darkening his sight; he makes a vain | wounded in the leg and the cheek ; his coat did not 
effort to fly, though he can scarce crawl. Poor fellow, | escape so well, it was cut to pieces by grape and mus- 
I fear it is all over with him—his pulse is getting low | ket balls. Lord Exmouth’s conduct and bravery 
—his chance is gone—there he goes, over onto* his | were rewarded by the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
back, his legs stretch out and stiflen ; farewell,—1 | iament, and he was raised to the rank of Viscount. 
shall dream of you to-night, Mr. Carpenter; farewell, | After Sir Thomas Duckworth’s demise, he was ap- 
— your fate has made me so melancholy, | will e’en | pointed tothe chief command at Plymouth ; but since 
back to town again. We will finish our walk, kind | the year 1821, he had retired from public service. 
sir, some other time, and do more, | trust, than we Among the voluntary honours conferred by his coun- 
have to-day.— West. M. Mag. trymen, we must mention that the city of London 
select chided presented him with a sword, on which occasion he 
ADMIRAL LORD EXMOUTH. | dined with the Ironmongers’ Company—a very ap- 
‘Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, was born | propriate compliment to the conqueror of Algiers, as 
1757, at Dover, where the earlier years of his life | they are trustees of an estate of £2,000 per annum, 
were spent. His father, Samuel Pellew, of Flush- | bequeathed many years since by one of their mem- 
ing, near Falmouth, was a Cornish gentleman, and | bers, a Mr. Betton, forthe ransom of British captives 
in that county his son finished his education. He) whomay be enslaved by Barbary states. Mr. Betton 
entered the navy before he was fourteen, and his first | had himself been taken by these ruthless pirates. 
cruize was in the Juno, Captain Stott, who was sent | Twice the officers under his command have marked 
to take possession of the Falkland islands. He next | their esteem by presenting him with pieces of plate; 
went with the same officer, in the Alarm, to the Me- | first, the flag-officers and captains in the Mediter- 
diterranean, where, in consequence of some dispute | ranean, and afterwards those of Algiers. But of all 
between his captain, himself, and another junior offi- | the glory he has reaped, and of all the tributes which 
cer, be and the other midshipman were sent on shore | have been accorded to him, Lord Exmouth perhaps 
at Marseilles, to find their way home as they could. valued most the fame which had been derived from 
He next sailed in the Blonde frigate; then in the | his constant exertions to improve the morals and pro- 
Carlton schooner, where he had the first opportunity mote the religious instruction of British seamen, and 
of distinguishing himself; and his conduct in the the still voice of approbation of his own conscience. 
battle on Luke Champlain gave earnest of his future , In his own person he has shown that the Christian 
career. On his return to England, after the conven- | and the Hero are compatible ; and he has been inde- 
tion of Saratoga, he was promoted tothe rank of lieu- | fatigable in his endeavours to impart the same cha 
tenant. From the Licorne he joined the Apollo fri- | racter to his fellow sailors. 
gate, Captain Pownoll, then off the Flushing coast. The gallant admiral is succeeded in his honours 
In an engagement with one of the enemy’s cruizers, | as Viscount and Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, 
his captain was killed by his side. The command county Devon, by his eldest son, the Honourable 
thus devolving on Mr. Pellew, he continued the at- | Captain Pownoll Bastard Pellew, R.N., whose heir- 
tack with unabated spirit, till the cruizer took refuge | apparent, by his first marriage with a daughter of 
under the batteries of Ostend, then a neutral port, | Sir George Hiliary Barlow, Bart., is serving as a mid- 
whose coasts our officers were strictly ordered to re- shipman in the Royal Navy. His Lordship was 
spect. On this occasion, the young Lieutenant was | G.C.B., and Knight of the foreign orders of Charles 
made commander of the Hazard sloop. In 1782 he} the Third of Spain, Ferdinand and Merit of Sicily, 
obtained his commission as Post-Captain, and from | and William of the Netherlands, and Elder Brother 
the Dictator, his first ship, was transferred to the | of the Trinity-house, D.C.L. He also enjoyed a 
Salisbury of the Coast of Newfoundland. We must! pension of £2,000 per annum for his naval services, 
pause, on this less active station, to record a double | conferred on him by Act of Parliament. In addition 
instance of daring humanity 


twice did Capt. Pellew | to many marks of public approbation, the officers un- 
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C 3 I way Odac&, and 
the dignity First Consul, he conf 
ment of iribune on Say, Whose qué it 
suvse ppeared were not pecu larly ac af ed 
tor at ! f He had a strong aversion tor the 
selfish and arbitrary principles which the vernment | 
of that day began to unfold, and i* has Leen said, that 
he co ! rook the growing despotism of its chiefs 
i s state his teelings Say avoided taking much 
I public business, but happily for sclence, com 
menced that study, which forms the basis of his admi- 
rable “ Traite d'Economie Publique ;’’ a work whi 

t y improved under his hand, but has been trans 
sted into most of the European languages. He was} 
10W called upon to vote in favour of N n’s as- | 
sumption of the imperial crown; this resolutely | 
declined, and was in ronseq ue e deprive ] of the Tri- 


for which 
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sou 
= 
re 


ympensation was made to | 
m by the tencer of 


ceiver-Generaishily 
partment of the Allier. He could not, however, be | 
prevailed on to enter upon this new office, and nobly 
excused himself from “combining with the rest to| 


plunder his native land.’ 


} } 


Thus ¢ losing the scene ol 
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more em 
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his favourits pursuit, which he 
time f 


once barked in mercan- | 
tile life, as a manufacturer 





with a variety of mimor publications, all equaily 
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Political Econo 


tending to throw light and accumuiate imp lacts 


aad difficult science of 
He wus Pr 


at Paris, where he delivered probably the most useful 


n the great 


my. fessor of the School of 


tures on the economy of labour 


and perspicuous ke 


manufactures, which have and 


th these 


been ever given ; 
he closed his estimable length of days 
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There ia no study to which the minds of the young 

\ g 

vay be earlier, or with more 
that of 
| 


animal 


advantage directed than 
“ Nature.” Such is the endless variety of 


and vegetable creation which is constantly 
presented to the view of man, that however absorbed 
he may be in worldly calculations, there are times 


when the movements of a spider, the croaking of a 


frog, or the buzzing of a fly, will recal his thoughts 
from the business of the world to the creations of its 


Divine founder If Man 


Nature,” how much more readily 


is the child, who 


with the elastu ity and b 10yancy of spirits pF culiar to 
its period of life, with eager and enquiring eye, scans 
every thing new which is presented to it. During the 
period of childhood then, should instruction be im- 


} 


mveyea 


parted. Facts at such a moment, « in intel- 


ligible language, will make an impression on the 
taind not easily efface 

Our thoughts have been particularly directed to this 
subject at the present time from the perusal of No. 6 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library, issued by the Messrs. 
Harper. 


Natural history with young persons by “Uncle Phi- 


It contains a series of conversations on 


lip,” descriptive of many inferior animals, their “tools 
and trades,” with a great variety I 
which the work of the little industrious creatures is 


exemplified. The language of the writer is plain, 


Sn SR See ee er eee nee 


tto the neglect of | 
} 


hed from time to | 


} 
Mechanics | 


can thus be attracted by | 


of engravings, by | 


THE 
i 
4 
— 





does not forget to lead them from Nature to Nature’s 
la 

We are anxious to see the Boys’ and Girls’ Libra- 

vy extensively circulated, and cannot too strongly 

‘ vend it to the attention of Parents. If en 

vent is afforded, no dou Uncle Philip will ex- 
t 1 S conversations on the animal creation, at 
y lead his young friends into another wide 

Lue vegetable worid, 

Sarran’s Memoirs or Larayerre.—/J. & J. 
per, and Lilly, Wai!, C {- Holden, Boston, have 
within a few days presented us with this interestil 
work, in two small volumes. The situation of t 





aulhor—bav een lor veral years private secre- 
tary to the distinguished subject of his memoir, tur- 
nished him wilh the Opportunity, which iew other 
persons enjoyed, of knowing and record- 
1g facts in relation to the course of a man who tor 
a century has occupied much space in the poli 
il history of both the old and new w The 
art t Ww k ves a concise history { Latay- 
ette’s appearance in political life at a very early ag 
sa champion forthe nghts of man and the liber- 
es of America. We then follow him through all 
the “changing scenes” of French politics, always 
maintaining the same principles, whether in the Halls 
of Legislation or the dungeons of Olmutz. His tri- 
hal igh America, and subsequently a 


part of France, is vividly described. Many of the 
addresses and replies are furnished, with portions of 
the speec hes delivered by the Gene ralin the Char 


ber of Deputies. The causes which led to, and the 
incidents of the ** Three days” in 1830, are related in 


a manner calculated to gain the perfect confidence of 


the reader in their accuracy ; indeed, we think this 
work of Monsieur Sarran—although not publicly 
sanctioned by Lafayette, bears internal evidence of 


not having been objected to by him. 


We have on our table Nos. 7 and 8 of Harper's 
“‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Library,” containing Traits of In- 


jian character, by B. B. Thacher; “The Knicker- 


backer” for May; and Mrs. Morrill’s narrative of a 








voyage in the “ Antarctic” with her husband. Our 
time will not permit an examination of them suff- 


ciently early for this publication. 


PADDY’S ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST OF MAY 


Sar,—Ye'll be afther obleegin me very kindly, if 
ye'll insart the foregoin letther that I'll be afther 
writhin prasently to me swateheart, Judy O’Murphy 
—becaze, ye see | wish tosave posthage across the 
big wather, which I’m tould is very expansive. 


To Miss Judy O’Murphy—me own Siate Darlin—this 


? 


kims gratin. 


Dare Judy,—lI’m fairly dead—kilt up—knocked 
down—run over—smashed to pieces. There aint a 
whole bone in me skin, from the crown 0’ me fut to 
the sow] o’ me head, bad Iuck toit! So yemay think 
yerself forchunit to get any letther from me at a!! 


at all. 


, 


| Ye see, Judy, of all the days in the world, the first 
| day iver | set me fut in this great big bustling cittby, 
| was the first day of May—and be the Lord Harry! I 
{ thought twould be the last—and the last ot me life 
| too. I thought I niver should git through the day 
| alive and breathin—and faith, I thought right, as ye 
shall hair prasently, if so be ye should iver git this 
| across the big wather, which I very much doubt, all 
| things considerin. 
| It wasin the morning whin I landed from the big 
| ship that I crossed in the wather—and the whole cit- 
| thy was turned inside out as it were. Ivery body was 
in the strates, and nobody was at home, and nobody 
had any home—all was bustle, and hurly-burly, and 
| thedivilto pay. Thestrates was full o’ carts, and the 
carts was full o’ household furnicher, and beds, and 
| beddin, and tables, and cheers, and pots, and kithles 
—and they was all runnin, and smashin against one 
another—and there was swearin, and cursin, and 


bawlin, and fighthin, as ifall the paple was mad. 
| What duzall this mane? sizI to the first living 
| crathur { met amongst a great big crowd o’ paple—he 
was a nagger as black as me hat, wid a face shinin 
like the pollish o’ me shoe—what the divil’s to pay, 
| siz I, Misther nagger ?—becase ye see, Judy, I didn’t 
know the name of the crather, sol called him Misther 
nagger—but what duz he do to me but falls upon me 





and knocks me down for calling him a nagger.— 


| Think siz 1 if that’s the game ye’re afther playin, 


SoI picked meself up and paid him in 


| here’s at ye. 
| his own quine till he cried enuff—ay, and more’n enuff, 


| for L bate him tll his face was as black as me hat 


whin I first bought it from the shop in Cork. Now, 


} 


and although in some instances it may be considered | siz 1, Misther nagger, ye’ll plase to ansther a sthran- 


too much a “child’s language,” yet it is well calcu- 


} 


. ww, ; 
ated to attract those for whom he writes. The moral } 
tendency of the work is excellent, for while Uncle } in the black rascal, up kims a man witha long poul, 
Philip instructs bis children in natural science, he and siz he till me, sar, by yer lave,I must take ye 





ger civil next time he spakes till ye. 


Bat it like to cost me dare, for jist as I was a finish- 


CONS 


TELLATION 


intl The yu must, siz l—and 


custody divil y 
that L hit hm adig undther the 


wid 
fourteenth rib, and 


aid him as flat as the palm o’ me hand. Help' help! 


siz he—murdther! murdther!—and presently | sces 
three or four more o’ the crathurs wid heir long pouls, 
80 I fairly tuck to me hails and run away, and be 


dodgin here and the and down ano- 


re 


, up one strate 


ther, I finally escaped ’em, wid a broken shin which I 


cracked in a great many places by running against 
and-barrows, and whale-barrows—and_ bed-stids 
ind tables, and pots, and the divil knows what 
But wheriver I kim, there was the same bustle and 
hur'y burly from one ind o’ the citthy to the other. 
So f axed another man who seemed to be a civil gin- 
tieman enuii, what the civil Was to pay, in the citthy 


liy, it’s movin day, sizhe. Arrah, me honey, so it 
eems, siz I, its the greatest movin day that iver I 
| the days o’ me, let alone the remaindther. 


? siz! 
hink iL 


But what’s the raison of all this movin Oh 


y 
} } 
! should 


. ~ ‘ 
, ver i bit of a wag, Lat inger in .wew 


k, siz 1, and thereupon ye'll be gud enuff to 


reiv me but why duz this 


ignorance, siz |, curse 


thom prevail? sizl. Why, siz he, we're all republi- 


kins in this country, and like to show our indepen- 


cence 


by movin once a vear,sizhe. Andthenthere’s 


another raison besides, siz he, it gives the Wimmin an 


opportunithy to clane the houses, siz he, which they 


would niver do as long as they lived, if it wasn’t for 


+} 


the movin, siz li 





» Then agin, there’sanother raison, 


siz he—the paple they want to git rch in this coun- 
thry in one year, and if they don’t do it in one place, 
they pull up stakes and go to another—that’s the way 
we republikins do, siz he. 

nk, SIZ I 


liberthy always makes paple onaisy, siz he—that’s one 


Ye’re a very onaisy paple 


I should th That's thrue, the injoyment of 


o’ the blessins of our republikin government, siz he. 
The divil itis! siz I—if that’s the case, I'll be afther 
movin too, 

So I tuck me lave, and begin to walk up the strate, 
and prasently what do I see but a bit of a pig, as big 
as an ould h¢ 


g, comin down the strate as fast as his 


legs could carry him—upsettin, and overturnin bouth 
wimmin and childer, and handbarrows and whale- 
barrows, and ivery thing else besides, And whiles I 
was luckin on, faith, he had no more manners than 
to run between the legs o’ me, and carries 


I-wish! 


me off, 
cryin, I-wish! I-wish!—The divil ye do, 
Misther pig, siz I, as | hilt on to his brustles to kape 
from fallin—what do ye wish, siz I, Misther pig? 
Ye’ve got me mother’s son fair and square on yer 


\ 
back, 





and what do ye want more, ye naisty pig you? 
l-wish! [-wish! siz he agin, and wid that he runs 
ull tilt undther the legs of a horse, jist benathe his 
belly, langthwise as it were; and there he laves me 
undther the eart. Whoa! whoa! siz 1 to the horse, 
as soon as | felt the whale atop on me. Who's that 
cryin whoa to me horse? 


siz the dhriver. 
meounself, Paddy McCorkle, “siz I. 


It’s me, 
And how dare 
you, Paddy McCorkle, thus to stop me oun horse ? 
siz he. I’m undther the whale, siz I. 


there? siz he. 


How kim ye 
The great big pig he fetched me here, 
sizI. Ha,ha,ha! siz he, as loud as he could bawl— 
ye’re in a pratty pickle, aint ye, Pat?—Why don’t 
ye dhrive on, sothatI can git up? sizI. I thought 
ye wanted me to stop, siz he. Sol did, siz], but I 
Wid 


that he dhriv on, and 1] scrambled up as well as [ 


didn’t want ye to stay stopped all day, siz I. 
could. But, och, Judy! I varily thought me leg was 
broke in twinty places. 


Then I limped off to thry to git employment, for I 
begin to be out o’ cash before | landed from the big | 
ship. Sol called at a big house to know if they want- 
eda waither. A big yaller nigger kim to the door, 


dressed up !ike a gintleman. Is yer masther widin ? 


sizI. Vlkgoandsee, sizhe. So prasently the mas- 
ther he kims to me, and siz he, What’s yer will wid 
me? siz he. So I bowed and scraped till him as jin- 
talely as | could—May it plase yer honor, I want to 
git a place, siz]. A place! is that all? siz he—I’m 
Why not, 
axin yer pardon, siz I, as well as any other day ?— 
3ecaze, siz he, you Irish blockid, it’s movin day. So 
he bangs the door in the face o’ me, and tells me to 


go about me bianess. 


astonished you should call to-day, siz he. 


Faith! sizI to meself, as [ kim away—I’ve brought | 
me pigs to a fine market indade, siz I. But I must 
thry to git rid on’em some how or other, siz I, for! 
money grows scarce wid me. So I called at another 
house to ax for employment. The man, siz he—or 
rather siz she, for it was a fine lady—I can’t talk wid | 
ye to-day, for we’re all upside down as it were—| 
it’s movin day. Oh, if that’s the case, then [’ll begin 
to move off, siz I. You're a pratty respectable lookin | 
man, siz she, and if you'll call day afther tomorrow, 
when we git things to rights, Pll tatk wid ye. 

So you see, Judy, I kim away, and afther matin 
wid a good many more accidents, (which I'll detail 
in me next for fear you shouldn’t git this) I begged | 
me a sheet o’ paper, and sit down to write till ye, | 
standin on me feet all the while, for I couldn’t git a/| 


ee _peemecenen: ee ee ee Serene ee Re eee 
co ea ee —— —_— OO A A ARN FRE 





< 


whole chair to sit on but what was broke t 
} 


movin, no how at all at all. 


But I’ve got till the ind o’ me paper, Judy, me dar 
tin, and I can’t write another word—and so farew; 
tll ye. And, faith, you may think yerself forchunit 
to git any letther, as | said before, from a man that’s 
been clane kilt and dead twinty times over as jt wer: 
in one day. Remimber me to all the paple in Cork 


and if you shouldn’t git this letther, JiSt Write to 
me know it. 


rer 


Yer oun thrue lover, foriver and a day. 


PADDY McCORKLE 


I'he recent warm weather will have remind, 


1 most 
of our City readers of the beauties of Hoboken and 
a: 
particularly of the ‘* Elysian Fields,” to which they 
attention is more particularly called by Mr. Dyer. jp 


an advertisement on our last page. 


1 
EXCHANGES,—In consequence of the applications 


that are daily made to us for exchange, we re-pyt sh 
our conditions—viz, that on the receipt of ti irs 
posta paid, and the insertion of a short circ ilar once 


In six months, we are willing to send « ur paper with 


out exchange, 


DOGBERRY’S NOTE BOOK. 

«1 Candidate for the Tread-mill.—A_ stout decent 
looking sort of woman, named Mary Bond, was 
charged with breaking several panes of glass at the 
house of a publican in Lambeth, under the following 
singular circumstances :— 

The case excited roars of laughter from the action 
and demeanour of the defendant 

[t appeared that on the previous eveniog Mrs.Bond 
walked into the complainant’s tap-room, and called 
fora pintof beer, which was served her, although 
females were not generally allowed to go into the 
tap-room. After having drunk up the beer, Mrs 


Bond went up to the bar, and accosting the landlo 





said, ‘ Let me have a pipe of tobacco ; I should like 
to try a pipe 
prised at the 


to-night.’ The landlord was rather sur 


order, and refused to let her have it 


You won’t let me pipe of 


Mrs. 


fist through a pane of glass, 


smoke a tobacco!’ ex- 


claimed Bond; ‘then take that,’ sending her 
‘ Now will you let me 
have a pipe?’ again she exclaimed, and before th 
landlord could get round to secure her, she smashed 
in no less than six panes, 


A police constable was 


called, and she was taken to the station-house. 

The megistrate a sked her what reply she had to 
make to the charge ? 

‘Why,’ replied Mrs. Bond, ‘ it is tolerably correct 
I asked 
broke 
glee described the manner she had broken every 
pane.) Well, your Worship, off they had me to the 


for a pipe of tobacco, and he refused, and | 


his windows. (Here Mrs. Bond with great 


station-house, where I made myself as comfortable as 


the sj 


and I like it, and after a day’s hard washing | like to 


I could after vee. Ihave seen a deal of life 


enjoy myself; there is nothing like it, and I often get 
locked up in the station-house when I’ve a frolic or 
so, but the Magistrates always let me off. The otber 
night, after a hard day’s washing, 1 took a cruise in 
the city, got into a row, and was locked up and taker 
to Guildhall the ‘Well,’ the Justice 


says to me, says he, ‘ Mary Bond, go home and be- 


next morning. 


have yourself better for the future.’ Now perhaps 
that was very kind of him; he meant well I dare 

but I didn’t wantthat; 1 wanted him to send nu 

the tread-mill and see a little life.’ 

‘Pray,’ inquired the magistrate, ‘are you a mar- 
ried woman ?’ 

‘Yes, your Worship,’ replied Mrs. Bond, ‘8 re- 
spectable married woman. My husband isa book- 
binder, but we could not agree ; he was a little jea 
lous of me, that’s the truth; so I said to him one day, 
‘You do the best you can for yourself, and I'll do the 
best I can for myself ?’—‘ Agreed,’ said he.— Vers 
well,’ said I; and so we parted. I goouta washing, 
and do pretty well, and when I've done my work | 
like to see life in all its different forms and shapes 
and I want to see life in a prison, and have a try al 
the tread-mill for a month or two, just for a lark, and 
I'll wager it’s not such hard work as a good day's 
washing.’ 

The damage done was estimated at 20s., whic! 
she was ordered to pay. 

‘Oh, that’s all nonsense,’ replied Mrs. Bond, 
can’t pay 20s.’ 

The magistrate told her that he must commit bet 
to prison for six weeks, 

‘That's the ticket!’ replied Mrs. Bond; ‘ Now! 
shall see life in all its forms and shapes at last. Is " 
to Brixton, your Worship?’ 

The magistrate replied in the affirmative. 

‘I tell you what it is, your Worship,’ replied Mrs. 
Bond, ‘I would rather go to any tread-mill but the 
Brixton one, because you see, there is a gentleman 19 
Brixton who knows me; but never mind, 80 that | 
get to some mill or another.’ 

Mary Bond was then removed, after begging that 
it might be made for two months instead of six weeks 
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On going out she said that it was a week for a win- 
dow, and the next time she had a frolic she would 
amash a dozen, which would entitle her to three 


+ 


months. 


A Thick Skin.—Patrick Murphy, an [rish hodman, 
was charged with having broken a window. The 
complainant stated that Mr. Murphy, in a state of 
intoxication, capered about the street to the aston- 
ishment and de light of the people, At last he stood 


opposite to his (complainant’s) shop window, and 


seeing a man inside who was laughing at him, 
squared at the glass, and, probably thinking that 


there was no obstruction, shoved his fist through. 


After which he cried out, ‘Blood an ounds! whata 


9 


hard skin the fellow has (Laughter.) ‘The police 
with difficulty secured the defendant. 

The Lord Mayor—‘* Why, defendant, your head 
seems to have been broken ; how did that happen?” 
The defendant, whose head appeared to have been 
much hattered, saia, ‘*Oh, my Lord, that’s nothin. 


Me and 


stones, and we had to fling them from one to the 


my comrades were clearing a place of big 


other, and | cotched some of ‘em with my head in- 
stead of my hand, for! haa a drop of ale too much. 
But it’ 
ter.) 
The Lord Mayor—Well, I am sorry so good-na- 


nothin atall, foritwasn’tintended. (Laugh- 


tured a fellow should have got into so disagreeable a 


scrape. Are you able to pay this gentleman for his 


window ?” 

The officer said that he had found some silver in 
the defendant’s pocket. Defendant Plase your lord- 
ship, L think the man that was inside ought to pay, 
for if he dida’t make mouths at me I wouldn’t have 
given him such a licking.” 

The officer— You didn’t hit the man at all, for. 


he was five or six yards from the window.” Defend- 


ant—“ Nonsense man; how could my fists get into 
this pickle, if I didn’t wallop him ?—(Great laughter.) 
What the devil, was the glass in the way?” 

The Lord Mayor—“ Have you any work to go to 


it 


upon your leaving me Defendant—“ No, my 
lord; if you have any thing for me to do I'll stick to} 
youto the back bone. [’m out of work because I got 
disguised, and now you may look upon me as a child 
of your own, for I’ve nobody else to depend upon.” — 
(Laughter.) | 

The Lord Mayor—* Although you're a hopeful 
child, I'l not adopt you, but if you pay this gentle- 
man for his window [’|! discharge you.” Defendant 
—“ Why, then, the Lord bless your lordship; I niver 
seen a gentleman I'd rather serve, for you’ve a kind 
heart to the poor Irish, and [hope you'll get your re- , 
ward some day.” 


Hans Kurzuvs, or, Vhat is de clock ?—Hans once 
pawned a watch. 
mint! 


Luckless was the man who took 
By day and night was the chronometer of 
Hans a source of exquisite annoyance to the money- 
lender. Hans entertained a notion, which, in a theo- 
retical view, was by no means extravagant; but, 
practically applied, demanded of the patient all the 
virtue of the man of Uz. Hans reasoned thus—“ Mr. 
having my watch, surely I have a right to call at 
any time to ask the hour.” And this right he never 
lost an opportunity of enforcing. Thus—forthe shop 
lay a few doors from his home—at morning and night 
he would call with his one question, “‘ Vhat is de 
clock ?” He would knock, ring the bell, thump the 
shutters—and when, at length, the night-capped 
pawnbroker threw up the window, and thrust forth , 
his head—there, like the night raven, was Hans.— | 
Pop was the question—‘ Vhat is de clock?” At} 
times, by sume subtle invention, he would inflict the | 
query asthe sting of a narrative—as thus: “ Mr. 
——, mein vife is just got a litteel poy; and asI put 
down in de Pible ven de children are porn, vill you 
tell me—vhat isdeclock ?” At other times, his wife, 
or his ‘‘litteel poy” was ill, and having to take medi- 
cine at a certain hour, he just begged to know— 
“vhat isde clock?” Mercury—for surely heis Han’s 
tutelar deity—alone knows how long this war might 
have been inflicted on the pawnbruker, had not a 
most fortunate occurrence put an end to the evil.— 
His shop was one night burnt to the ground, and 
with it was irretrievably lost the “family watch” of 


Hans Kutzlus.—Columbian Centinel. 


Marrer or Fact.—I am what the old women call | 
an “odd stick ;” Ido nothing without a motive; I 
attempt nothing unless I think there is a probability | 
of my succeeding ; I ask no favors where [ do not| 
think they may be granted ; I grant no favors where | 
1 think they are not deserved, and finally I do not 


wait upon the girls, when I thipk my attention would 
be disagrecable. Iam a matter of fact man. I do 


things seriously. I once offered to attend a lady to 
herhome. I did it seriously ; that is, I meant to at- 
tend her home if she wanted me. She accepted my 
offer. I went home with her, and it has ever since 
been an enigma to me, whether she wanted me or 
Rot. She took my arm and said nota word. I went} 


THE CONS 


home with her, and she said nota word. I bade her 


good night and she said not a word. I met her the 


next day, and I said nota word. I met again and 


she gave me two hours talk. She feared | was of- 


fended but could not conceive why, She 


vegged me 


to explain but gave me nochance. She hoped I'd 


| } 


not be offended; asked me to call; and it has ever 


been a mystery to me whether she wanted me to eall 
ornot. I once saw a lady at her window. I inquir- 
ed for the lady and was informed she was not at 
home. I went away doubting, I met her again; 


she was offended; called me unneighbourly: re- 


proac hed me for my negligence ; thought me unkind, 
and I have ever since wondered whether she was 


sorry or not. 


doubth 


Thus have things appeared to me 
il, wonderful, mysterious. What then is it 
causes doubt and mystery tu attend the ways of men? 
sitthe want of fact. This is amatter of fact world, 
and in order to act well in it, we must deal in matter 


of fact. — Northern Star, 


THE MUSICAL WIFE. 
My Wife is 


She tunes itt over much, 


very musical, 


And teazes me with what they call 
Her fingering and touch! 

She’s instrumental to my pain, 
Her very sideboard quakes! 

Her vocal efforts split my brain, 


I shiver when ashe shakes ! 


She tells me, with the greatest ease 
Her voice goes up to C! 

And proves it, till her melodies 
Are maladies to me. 

She’s “‘Isabelling,” if I stir 
From where my books be hid ; 


~~ * Oh! no, we never mention her” 


I wish she never did. 


Her newest turns turn out to me 
The same as heard last year ; 
Alas! 


In variations here ; 


there’s no variety 


I see her puff, I see her pant, 
Through ditties wild and strange, 
I wish she’d change her notes, they want 


Some silver and some change. 


DOMESTIC POETRY. 

We have a letter before us from a very reputable 
and robust gentleman, who desires our opinion ot his 
poetic abilities. He assures us that he lives in a ca- 
bin, buried deep in the forest, and ‘ hunts for a living.’ 
This is not a singular case; the clergy in England, 


| do little else than hunt for /ivings, and the busy 


crowds that throng our own streets, are all actively 
engaged in hunting for the same desirable object, a 
livelihood. It seems, however, that our worthy friend 
is not satisfied with seeking a subsistence in this life, 
but aspires to an immortal existence as a poet—a most 
perilous ambition, which will most probably change 
the hunter into a thing to be hunted, for critics are 
apt to make game of poets, and hunt them down for 
mere sport. 

However, we are not disposed to be critical. We 
have no disposition, to use a western phrase, to ‘flus- 
terate’ the views of our respectable correspondent, and 
shall without further comment lay before the reader a 
specimen er two from along poem which has been 
transmitted to us, post paid, through the medium of 
the post office. It commences thus : 

‘Fair |: 
Roams lightly o’er this modest page of ours 
Deem not to 


ly, whosoe’er thou art, whose eye 





slightly of our minstrelsy, 





Because our muse vy-mantled bow 

And not mid turrets, steeples, and sho 

Disports her wing. Rude vioneers are we 

Who roam our native woods to cull its flowers, 
Where antler’d deer are hid, {the lone panther cowers.’ 


Now that is not such bad poetry, considering that 
the author ‘ hunts for a living.’ Weare by no means 
certain, that he may not hunt for fame, with fair 
prospects of success. We see no reason why a cabin 
should not be as accessible to the visits of the muse as 
agarret; and if we might be permitted to doso, with- 
out being suspected of an attempt at a pun, which we 
despise, we should prophesy that he is already embark- 
ed, with fair prospects, as a cabin passenger, for Par- 
nassus. The next stanza runneth in this wise 

‘ Yet lady, though the sun-burnt cheek, 

May wear a dingy and ungracefu! hue, 

Though all unlearned in native phrase we speak 
Alike removed from Doctor and from Blue, 


Perchance our heart, to love and n 





May find a power unknown to See Sieeak, 
To win the poet’s wreath in field so new, 
From crifics fair, ‘the favored and enlightened few.’ ’ 

A little further on, the gifted author introduces the 
following affecting morsel of autobiography, which 
will no doubt be particularly interesting at this mo- 
ment, when the subject of education occupies so large 
a share of public attention, and the first impressions 
and early training of master minds are scrutinized 
with intense curiosity. Our poet was not cradled in 
luxury, bred in the halls of science, or introduced to 
an early acquaintance witb the classics, the graces, 
or the fine arts. Far from it— 


‘For I was nurtured in a cabin low, 
My play-house was a lonely hollow tree, 
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tendering him our advice to publish the volume by al 
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ANTIC Did the r e tale 
of { ‘ 8 Stile hat of el 
y | ably have read in Dr 
Stukel or § 1 4 er ant vel 
throu h [| at Ww } hi certain 
t itt Te Wa i Ss tu 4 r stl \Vv 
id the doctor, ‘ :aroad mentioned in Antonnius 
ussed near here and the traditional name of this 
stile confirms the probability of a Roman camp on this 
spot.’ Whilst he was surveying the prospect, a 
peasant came up, whoru the doctor address¢ Che 
call this Cesar's St my friend, do they not Kes 
| zur,’ said the man, ‘they calls it so a'rter poor old B 
Casar, the carpenter (rest his soul I hel; } him to 
| make it, when 1 was a boy.’ !— Parry 
LirnocrapHy.—Mr. Sennefelder, the discoverer of 


lithography, has enriched this department of the fine 


| He has succeeded in taking 


{arts by a new Invention. 


| impressions of oil paintings and transferred the 


ours in all their original brilliancy, and with singular 
| accuracy, tucanvass, by means of the usual lithographic 
| printing-pres 


ito the magistrates, and received a sum of money t 


He has presented several specimens 


} enable him to carry it into etlect. 


| 
The Germanic Diet! 1 

hear a great deal about the Germanic Diet!” said Sir 
} Charles to Sir Clod, “ What is it ‘Sour krout, 


chiefly,” replied the witty cavalier.—id 


“The Germanic Diet! 





SALT FORMATION 
} IN THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO 
| ‘For many 


| ’ . 
| menced west of the Alleghany Mountains, the inha 





years after settlements had been com 


bitants were entirely dependent on their brethren east 
}of the Appalachian ridge, for salt; an article so ne- 
cessary to the existence and comfort of civilized man. 





It was transported, with immense labour, throu 
narrow defiles, and almost impassable roads across th 
Long trains 


ful animals, might be seen toiling up the 





| mouniain ranges, on the backs of horses 





; of these u 
| steep sides of the mountains, their uncouth pack-sad 
Nes laden with kegs of salt, iron ware, and other mer- 
| chandise, destined for the use of the early settlers 
This, fora longtime, wasthe onlymode ofiransportation. 
At length rude roads were constructed which could be 
| traversed with wagons, and they caused some reduc 
' tion in the cost of transportation, but it was not until 
the completion of the ‘ National, or Cumberland road,’ 
| that travelling in carriages could be effected with 
either ease or safety. From the year 1788 to the 
| year 1800, the price of salt varied from four to eight 
dollars per bushel; and it was supposed by the inha 
| bitants, that its cost would always prove a serious 
| drawback on the prosperity of the country. Theup 
ward navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


was long and tedious, requiring from four to six 
| months to ace OF lish the voyage from New Orleans, 
|} and the outlet being owned by a foreign nation, for 
bade the expectation of relief from that quarter. Iron 
50 indispens able in agricultural pursuits, was another 
| heavy item of expense, and was, for many years, trans- 
ported in the same tedious way, until iron ore was 
discovered in the Laurel Mountains and furnaces were 
| erected. 
} extending down the river, until no portion of the Unit 
j ed States is more cheaply or more abundantly supplied 
with iron than the valley of the Ohio 
able and so scarce in these early days, as to be looked 
upon almost as a luxury, has now become so abun- 
dant as to sell for half a cent per pound. The all 
wise and Leveficent Creator, who formed this earth for 
| the habitation of man, has stored it with all things 
‘necessary for his comfort and happiness 
region remote from the ocean, he has deposited in the 


From that period, they have been gradually 


Salt, so valu- 


In every 


§ The ir 
‘terior of Africa, Asia, and Ainerica, contains, in the 
form of rock or native sult, or of springs, fountains 
or lakes, or of efflorescences, a sufficient supply for 
the wants of all the inhabitants. The valley of the 
| Ohio, from its head water to Shawneetown, in Illi 
| nois, may be said to be based on a saliferous rock, af 
fording an abundance of water, highly charged with 
muriate of soda, and affording it in abundance, wher 


i ; 
| bowels of the earth, vast magazines of salt 


ever perforations have been made, of a sufficient depth | 


to reach the precious deposit. There are many evi 
dences of its extending, along the course of the Alleg- 
hany range, for more than one hundred miles in 
' breadth, and for several hundred in length. The salt 
rock commences near its western and northern base, 
| in the coal and sandstone region, and extends as far 
| north and west, as these two interesting formations 
are found. In Ohio, sandstone and coal are abun- 
dant, from the mouth of Big Beaver, to some miles be- 
| low the mouth of the Scioto, and they cover a tract 
| of country, between these two points, from forty to 


j eighty miles in width on the northern bank of the | 


Ohio. If the salt deposit extends as far north as 
Lake Erie, it is probably very thin, or else it descends 
deep into the earth; as few or no indications of salt 
are found north of these boundaries. A few miles 


i 
| belowthe mouth of Big Sandy, the Ohio takes a 
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lence, that the quality of the water was known and 

thatit had been ip} d to the wan of mai in age 

long since passed away. ‘l'uaks and grinders of the 

Elephant and Mastodon, were also found in digging 
e salt wells at both these places The attra 


wild beasts to these salines, probably first br 





to the notice of man At the licks on the Kenha 


vered of their having 


known to any 


several 11 sitions were disc 
wen im use, long before they were 
white man, 

he first attempt at manufacturing salt in Ohio 
was made about the year 1798 


the ‘ Old Scioto salt works.’ 


at what is w called 
This spot isin Jackson 


County, on the banks of a small creek, called Sait 
Creek, a tributary of the river Scioto. The well 
were dug near the creek to the depth of twenty oz 


thirty feet, and the salt water rose into the excavations 


from crevices in the rock below. ‘The present 





of piercing the rocks was not known vatil many 


years after, ‘The water thus procured was but weak 


y impregnated with salt, and required from six to 
eight hundred gallonsto make a bushelof fifty pounds 
It was also very dark cvlored, 


weight, and fill 


with the bittern, composed chiefly of muriates of lime 
and magnesia; the manufacturers not giving it time 
to drain, but transferring it immediately from tt 


kettles to the pack horses of the pur 


asers, who 
transporting it into the various settlements, sold it 
the inhabitants for three and four dollars per bustel 
is late as the year 18098. This saline was thou 
to be so in portant to the country. that when this te 

ur 1502, a 
tract of six miles syuare, was set apart by Congress 


for the use of the state, embracing this saline. Two 


ritory was erected intoa state inthe ve 





other tracts of six. hundred and forjy/acres each, ' 
| also reserved for the same purpgs™, one on Sait Cree 
in Muskingum County, and one in Delaware Coun 
' ty, as too valuable to fallinto the hands of individuals 
lest they should create a monopoly of the article; these 
being the only places then known in Ohio where sal 
A special act was passed by the Le 
gislature, in the year 1804, regulating the manage 


could be made 


ment of these salines, and an agent appointed to rent 
out the small lots to manufacturers, laid out on the 
borders of the creeks, where salt water was. foun: 
most abundant. The rent demanded was sixteen 
cents per year on each gallon of capacity in the ket 
tles, and no one person was allowed to use more tha: 
four thousand, nor less than six hundred gallons in 
each furnace, guarding here also, carefully, against 
The agent was authorized to inspeet the 
salt before it was offered for sale, and to lay off suita 

ble wood lots for the use of the furnace holders, free 
f expense. The amount manufactured in any on 

year, never produced a revenue to exceed five hun 

dred dollars. As other and much better saline springs 
were discovered on the navigable streams, the works 
at the agencies went gradually to deeay ; and finally 
in the year 1526, the‘ 


monopoly. 


salt reservations’ were sold and 
the proceeds placed in the treasury of the state. In 
the year 1805, a new era commenced in the manufa 
ture of salt. Previously to this time, the water had 
en obtained from wells sunk no deeper than to per 
forate the superincumbent earth to the rocks below 
through some crevice in which it had made its way te 
the surface. But now, attempts were made to come 
at the sources of the fountain, by boring, or drilling 
through the rock formations, to the saline deposit it 
self. The first trial of this kind was made on the 
Big Kenhawa, six miles above Charleston, and only t 
the depth of seventy or eighty feet; on further trials 
it was discovered, that the water became stronger as 
they descended, and the first wells were gradually 
deepsned to three hundred and fifty feet, with the 
| most satisfactory results. Water was obtained of 
such strength that seventy five gallons would make a 
bushel of salt of fifty pounds weight, or as much as four 
hundred gallons from the old surface wells; producing 
| animmense saving of time and labor tothe manufactur 
' er, and a much better article to the consumer. The 
space, now occupied by the salt wells, extends to the 
shores of the Kenhawa, and is about seventy miles 
from the mouth of the river. The upper wells reach 
ithe salt rock at two hundred and fifty feet. The 
| lower wells strike it at a number of feet deeper, the 
| sack dipping to the north as it recedes from the moun 
tains, or descends the river,” 
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PLORETTA: 
t t efore the perusal of the 
tie . be stare thet § etta had iust 
reted enlf , chr ery.to watch w r 
Bx apnror s g.] 
W =<t «} =t it e cor her t 
rous heart began t at terribly, as every rust 
fing of the leaves + ed she saw some one ing 
Her rer, ve r, Was neeciess, as ! one as yet 
~~ et r ] 

After she |! t ling th re some time, some 
ne e softly d her, and holding her eyes bound 
with two hands, whispered inte her ear, ‘ Now, Flo- 

ess Who it ts.’ 

She soon guessed it, for in trying to remove the 
trange hands from she felt a ring on one 
ft fingers Ss! however, utter what she 

t t, but exclaimed ghing, ‘Ah, I know you 
eline, by the ring on the ar vou received 
from I ! 
Wr +'’ whispered the voice behind her ‘And 
> 't ess wi am, 1 think I ave aright 
ur iyvou Ar Ww that the s that had bee 
spering to her imprinted a kis her 
A neck She tried to t loos t self 
> itancled tt her efforts were In Vain. ex n 
ed, * Let me loose, Minette vou wi l. I know 
cw You want to revenve 1 e the trick J 
vou three weeks i hh your eves 
v s ter rv ht is 

‘Wrong again" whispered the voice behind her 
atthe same time r ig the punishment ler 
sre ent neck 


Floretta panted at every kiss she receive 


ie, } ot 





but in vain. It did not seem, how 


ret 





1 much about her ! 


have been obstinacy, as pretty girls h 


ever, as if she care it might 






berty ; 





e often a very 
Be that as it may, she 
provoked a third time a repetition of the | unishment, 


etrong inclination that way 


no other than Rosine 


the whole town, 


and exclaimed, ‘Oh, so it is 
Valdes, the wickedest creature in 
whom I covered yesterday with almond-leaves whilst 
sitting alone at the window, thinking on Heaven 
knows who.’ 

‘Again far from the mark,’ whispered the voice be 
hind her, and the kisses on her neck were redoubled 
beyond counting. In the bustle, however, Floretta 

trived to slip her head downwards, and get free.— 
She turned round; when, seeing Henry standing 
there, she raised bashfully her little head, at the same 
time exclaiming with a smile, ‘Could | have suppos- 
ed, sir, that you would have behaved so rudely ?’ 

Henry hastily begged pardon for his rudeness, 
which would have been instantly granted, had he not 
But because he asked to be forgiven, Flo- 
retta thought immediately’he cid not deserve it, and 
turned half away from him. Henry advanced sub- 
missively a step forwards, and Floretta receded ano- 
ther back; the one clasped his hands together in 
supplication, whilst the other, with her Lead bent 
down, kept plucking at the leaves ef the hedge, and 
tearing off the buds. At last Floretta felt herself so 
much grieved by his boldness, that tears came into 
Henry spoke to her, but she pretended not 
to hear him, amusing herself all the while with the 
Jeaves in her hand. 

At last, perceiving that all his efforts were in vain, 
Henry exclaimed, ‘ Well, beautiful Floretta, if the 
eight of me is so hateful to you—if you are so impla- 
cable, and cannot patdon a joke, I'll leave you, and 
never mure return. Farewell! but do not send me 
away without giving me one consolation, which is, 
that you are notangry with me. Do but say those 
few words, ‘I am not angry,’ ’ at the same time bend- 
ing on his knee before her 

Floretta looked down down smilingly through her 
tears on the beautiful youth, who with his clasped 
hands appeared to her by far too supplicating. She 
could not help laughing at his posture, when, taking 
both her hands full of leaves, she threw them over his 
head, so that he was completely covered, and then 
juunped exultingly away. 

* Elenry hastened after her, and soon overtook her 
when they both became merry again 
to me, young sir,’ exclaimed Foretta, ‘’tis you that 
have been encroaching upon my father’s office. by 
digging a new garden round the spring ’ Henry con 

fessed it readily. ‘ Whenever Floretta goes to the 
spring of La Garenne,’ said he, ‘ she shall remember 
me. even against her will; there I will encircle her 
with the prettiest flowers I can either find or procure 
Would that I could procure all the joys of heaven, 
even with them I would encircle her !’ 

‘Very pretty, young sir,’ answered Floretta; ‘but 
father is not at all pleased at your disturbing his gar- 
den, and transplanting the flowers before their time 
and letting them die. You don’t even water them.’ 

‘| had no watering-can.’ 

‘Tpat you might easily have found a few paces 


done s0 


her eyes 


‘ Now, confess 
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d in the mean time chatter and | 
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hall be here at the spring at nine this evening,’ 
said Llenry softly to Floretta, whilst kneeling by her 
‘Will you, Floretta 7 
‘My father goes to bed at that time,’ answered she. 
‘Will you, Floretta ?’ he whispered again, looking 
at her beseechingly. 


side setting some flowers 


‘Well, then, if it’s a fine clear evening, I will,’ 
added she, nodding assent with her little head 

At nine o'clock precisely, Henry was at the spring 
of La Garenne. The sky was overcast, and Floretta 
not there. ‘If it’s a fine clear evening, she said.— 
Now she'll not come,’ thought Henry to himself. On 
a sudden there was a rustling through the leaves, and 
Floretta stood before him with the bucket on her head 
Henry filled the bucket with water, and carried it on 
his head, whilst Floretta walked by his side, leaning 
on hisarm. At last they came to the cottage of old 
Lucas, who was already in bed. Henry gave the bucket 
to Floretta, who thanked him kindly for his trouble 


‘Good night, sweet Floretta,’ exclaimed Henry.—: 


‘Good night, dear Henry,’ replied Floretta. 

he evening at the spring never appeared to either 
of them to be very tedious. Whether fine or wet, 
they never failed to be there at the appointed hour. 

In this manner they passed away together a month 
of a most lovely spring. Every evening the young 
prince carried the bucket of his mistress to the cottage. 

Floretta’s father never once perceived that hisdaugh- 
ter always had such a desire to go for the water so late. 
The prudent Lagaucherie, however, at length discover- 
ed that his royal pupil absented himself from the palace 
regularly every evening as soon as it began to be dark, 
and that the crown of his cap was always wet on his 
return, whether it had been raining or not. Fora 
long time he was totally unable to solve the enigma, 
and as the young prince never mentioned the circum- 
stance, Lagaucherie abstained from asking him. His 
curiosity, however, at length became so excited, that 
he determined one evening to watch the young prince’s 
movemer.ts. He followed him at a distance, so that 
he could not be perceived, and at last saw him stop at 
the spring of La Garenne, and a female figure stand- 
ing by his side. Both all at once disappeared. A 
part of the enigma was now solved, but still the tutor 
could not divine how the young prince’s cap became 
so wet. Having waited a considerable time, he stole 
nearer and nearer, until he heard them whispering to 
each other. Atlast he saw the young prince with a 
bucket of water on his head, and the female leaning 
on his arm, go in the direction of the gardener’s cot- 
tage, and from thence return as fast as he could to the 
palace, At this the mentor shook his head suspiciously, 
and determined toimpart in secrecy to the queen what 

he had seen. The prince’s mother, on hearing it, 
was very much embarrassed at the circumstance, and 


was on the point of calling for young Henry, to lec- 
ture him on the subject 


‘No, gracious madam,’ exclaimed the prudent La- 

| gaucherie, ‘passions are not to be subdued by lectures. 
Punishments and persecutions only tend to inflame 

| them; by confining the sire am, you only swell it the 
| more. ‘Temptations are to be overcome by separation 
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1 the enticing object, and passions subdued by 
withdrawing the nourishment that supports them, or 


ion, 





by raising others more noble in oppest 
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ittments of Lagauct I'he 


the se! K 
jueen entir ly approving of his views, ¢ neerted with 
iim the measures necessary to be taken 


The next morning the tutor entered the young 
prince’s apartment, and began to remind him what the 
world expected from him: that he must.now think of 
rendering himeelf fit hereafter to become a ruler; that 
when fighting, either with the crosses of fate, er with 
his own inclinations, or with enemies in the ficld, he 
must have only one device, the foundation of all glory, 

nely—f nguer or die! 





After this introduction, Lagaucherie informed him, 
y quite as a matter of course, that the queen, 
his mother, would repair in a few days with the whole 


of her court to the Castle of Pau, Henry’s native place, 
where, after remaining fora short time, he would have 


to travel onwards to Bayonne, to be there present at 
the interview about to take place between the King of 
France and the Queen of Spain. 

Henry heard what his preceptor had to say to him 
uttering a word, but betrayed great uneasi 
perceived, al- 
Then turning 
quite unconcernedly theconversation to other subjects, 
the preceptor diverted the prince’s attention by rela- 
ting t all the news he had heard of late, 
thereby scarcely allowing him to think of that which 


was uppermost in his mind, and such a source of un- 





without 
ness in his looks, which Lagaucherie 


though he pretended not to notice it. 


him and 


easiness to him. The queen followed Lagaucherie’s 
le, and talked a great deal about the splendid 
would be at Bayonne, about the festi 
vals that would then take place, and the celebrated 


characters Henry would there see. What could the 


exaimny 


assembiy there 


young prince reply; he could not think of remaining 
at Nerac alone? Hlow could he say that the inter 
view of Love at the spring of La Garenne was to him 


infinitely more welcome than the interview of royalty 





the appearance of the evening star in the 
heave Henry stuod by the spring of La Garenne, 
where he was soon accompanied by the light-hearted 
Floretta; but when he informed her of their approach 
ing separation, she was almost ready to die with grief 
W ho could paint her de spair—wt o describe the suffer 
ings of Henr Embracing each other closely, they 
wept compl g of their bitter fate, and at the same 





time trying to instil into each other that comfort, of 
which they both stood so much in need. 

‘So you are now going to desert me, Henry,’ she 
exclaimed, sobbing ; ‘you will soon forget poor Flo 

retta, and [ shall be alone on the earth. Now that 
you are going, I shall have nothing in this world to 
look forward to but death” 

‘But,’ exclaimed Henry, ‘I shall not leave thee for 
ever; | shall soon return, and to whom do I belong if 
nottothee? Am I not wholly and for ever thine? 
What should I ever retain in my memory were I to 
forget thee? Thou art the life of my sweetest recol- 
lections, and before | lose thee out of my memory I 
shall lose my very existence.’ 

‘O Henry! you will return no more; 
should, you will not know Floretta.’ 

‘ Alas, Floretta! thou art much happier than I am. | 
Here the scene of our happiness, this garden and this | 

| 
} 


and if you 


spring, willremain opentothee. To-morrow, when | 
I have lost thee, I shall be thrust out of paradise—a | 
wanderer in another world; in a desert, solitary | 
amongst thousands. For that reason will my heart | 
yearn after thee the more. When far away, one sin-| 
gle flower that had but blossomed at the foot of this| 
fountain would transport me with rapture When| 
I am hated or feared by those that surround me, thou | 
wilt be loved, be idolized by others, Other men will | 
see thee, and worship thee ; and those, perhaps, thou 

wilt think more lovely than me!’ 

Thus they were conversing together for a long time 
Tears, vows, and caresses—fresh doubts and fresh as- 
surances succeeded, until the turret clock of the palace | 
called the prince away, and reminded them both that 
the hour of parting was arrived. 

Floretta then suddefly seized hold of Henry's hand, 
and pressing it to her bosom, exclaimed, ‘Seest thou 
this spring of Garenne? There wilt thou ever find | 
me, ever as to-day. And look, Henry; if thou art | 
not ever the same, in like manner as this fountain pours 
forth its inexhaustible life, so shall I my inexhaustible 
love, until laid hold of by the hand of death. Henry, 
I can cease to live, but hever, living, cease to love. 
Here thou wilt find me again, ever as to-day—ever | 
here.’ 

She disappeared, and the youthful prince staggered 
through the garden to the palace, sobbing bitterly. 

The journey, however, which Henry undertook, by 
diverting his mind, soon enabled him to overcome his 
grief. The first fifteen months which he passed, after | 
his departure from the spring of La Garenne, filled his 
mind with other thoughts. Amidst the tumults which | 
were at that time distracting France, he began to dis- | 
play that activity and intrepidity of characterain the 
field, by which he afterwards rose to such immortal 
fame. He was alreedy the admiration of the brave ; | 
and the ladies at the court of Catherine de Medicis 
tried to console him, more than perhaps was necessary, 
for the loss of Floretta. 

The glory and praises of her lover soon reached the | 
ear of Floretta; he was no longer the young gardener | 
that formerly took delight in setting flowers whilst | 
kneeling by her side; but the warrior, ranging about | 
through countries searching after fresh laurels. It 
was not the Prince of Bearn she had ever loved, but 
the simple Henry; and now his dazzling transforma- { 
tion excited not so much her wonder as her sorrow. | 


| 
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rief she endured was soon the means of breaki; 
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In his travels, Ulenry at length visited Nerac 


more, romenad 
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dad 


already 


oe Once 
Ihere seeing him one day I 


company with the beautiful Demoiselle d’ A yelle. a 
could not resist the strong desire that arose in her, to 
throw herself just in their way, 
The sight of Floretta. who even now pale with 
griet 


was still more beautiful in her sorrow thar 


fore in the brightness of her joy, suddenly aror 
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Ip 
f his first 
love. He became distracte d, and would have instantly 


ran up and clasped her in his arms, had be not t 
prevented by the ladyat his side, and the cir 


the young prince all the dear recollections o 


een 


Cuulstance 
of a number of the courtiers also being in the garden 
from vielding to his desires. The following : orning, 
however, perceiving old Lucas busily employed in the 
garden, he stole to the cottage, where he found Flo- 
retta sitting alone. The sudden return of her father 
however, prevented his having any conversation with 
her; he merely requested one hour’s interview at the 
spring of La Garenne that evening, when she replied, 
without raising her head from her work, ‘ At eight 
o'clock thou wilt find me there!’ He then hastened 
away from the cottage again, the same as in former 
days. His whole soul burnt for Floretta, and be could 
scarcely await the coming of the evening 

It was dark, and the clock had already struck the 
appointed hour. In order not to be met by any one, 
through a back gate of the palace, 
by-way, which he 
At last he 


he went along a 


still remembered, that led to the 


thicket. ume to the spring, but Floretta 
had not yet appeared. Ele waited a few minutes, his 
heart beating terribly all the while. Ona sudden he 
was aroused by a rustling of the leaves, and already 


extended his arms to fly to meet her, and press her to 
his breast. ‘T'o his grief, however, it was not [loretta, 
but merely the blowing of the wind. He walked ap 
and down impatiently for a while, and at last perceiv- 
ed in the dark, not far from the 
white, asifa part of her dress. 


spring, something 
He went upto it, and 
found a sheet of paper, together with the arrow and 
the pierced rose. There was writing on the paper, 
but the darkness of the night prevented his being able 
to read it 

Terrified and agitated, he hastened to the palace, 
exclaiming, ‘What! does she not come—does she 
send me back the arrow, because she has ceased to love 
me ?’ 

He read the paper, on which were only these words: 
‘I promised thou wouldst find me this evening at tie 
spring of La Garenne. Perhaps thou hast passed by 
without seeing me. Look better, and thou wilt surely 
find me. Thou hast ceased to love, when thou seest 
this I shall have ceased to live.’ 

Henry soon divined the meaning of these words 
The palace resounded with his cry; the servants all 
hastened at the callof the young prince, and with 
lighted torches accompanied him to the spring of La 
Garenne. 

But why prolong the sorrowful tale? The dead 
body of the innocent girl was found in the pond form- 
ed by the water of the spring, and afterwards con- 
signed between two young trees to the earth. 

The grief of the young Prince of Bearn was with- 
out bounds. —Henry IV. is to this day the idol of the 
French. He accomplished many great things—he 
fought, lost, and won; but never again did he win a 
heart so pure and so faithful as the heart of Floretta, 
the sorrowful recollection of whom he retained tothe 
last 

Such was the first, and such the only love of Hen- 
ry 1V. of France. He never loved again. J.J.B. 

—— 
THE “ NOR-AIST COORSE,” 
OR BARNY’S VOYAGE COMPLETED. 

“The night fell, and Barny stuck to the helm as long 
as nature could sustain want of rest, and then left it 
in charge of one of his companions, with particular 
directions how to steer, and ordered, if any change iD 
wind occurred, that they should instantly awake him. 
He could not sleep long, however, the fever of anxiety 
was upon him, and the morning had not long dawned 
when he awoke. He had not well rubbed his eyes, 
and looked about him, when he thought he saw a ship 
in the distance approaching them. As the haz 
cleared away, she showed distinctly bearing down 
towards the hooker. On board the ship, the hooker, 
in such a sea, caused surprise as before, and in about 
an hour she was so close as to hail, and order the 
hooker to run under her lee. 

‘The divil a taste,’ said Barny, ‘I'll not quit my 
Nor-Aist coorse for the king of Ingland, nor Bony- 
party into the bargain. Bad cessto you, do you think 
I’ve nothin’ to do but to plaze you ?” 

Again he was hailed. 

‘Oh! bad luck to the toe I'll go to you.’ 

Another hail. 

‘ Spake loudher you'd betther,’ said Barny, jeeringly 
still holding on his course. 

A gun was fired ahead of him. 

‘By my sowl you spoke Joudher that time sure 
enough,’ said Barny. 

‘Take care Barny,’ cried Jemmy and Peter to- 
gether.—‘ Blur and agers, man, we'll be kilt if you 
don’t go to them.’ 

‘Well, and we'll be lost if we turn out iv our Nor- 
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‘An ’twas all in a piece,’ said Barny, ‘ that 
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Aist coorse, and that’s as broad as itis long. Let | prise. 
them hit iz if they like; sure it’ud be a pleasanther| an’ the rest o the ship all out. She was as nate asa 
, I tell you agin I'll turn; new pin, Troth 1 was almost ashamed to put my 
fut on the deck it was so clane, and she painted every 





Jeath nor starvin’ at say. 
out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse for no man 

A shotted gun was fired. ‘The shot hopped on the | colour in the ra nbow; and all sorts o’ curiosities about 
water as it passed before the hooker her: and instead iv a tiller to steer her, like this darlin’ 
‘Phew ! you missed it, like your mammy’s blessin’,’| craythur iv ours, she goes wid a wheel, like a coach 
all as one, and there’s the quarest thing you iver scen, 





said B immy. 

Ob murther!’ said Jemmy, ‘didn’t you see the | to show the way, as the captain gev me to undherstan’, 

ball hop aff the wather forninst you. Oh wurther, | a little round rowly-powly thing in a bowl, that goes 

what ’ud we ha’ done if we wor there at all at ali?’ 

‘Why, we'd have taken the ball at the hop,’ said} more nor show any body their’s. ‘Throth its myself 

’ thought that if that’s the way they're iged to go, 

that its with a great deal of thrumblin’ they find it 
out.’ : 

Thus it was that Barny continued most marvellous 


td 


waddlin’ about as if it didn’t know its own way, much 


Barny, laughing, ‘ accordin’ to the ould sayin’ 

Another shot was ineflectually fired. 

‘Tin thinkin’ that’s a Connaughtman that’s shootin 
efid Barny, with a sneer.* 
relished by Jemmy and Peter that it excited a swile | accounts of the ship and the captain to his companions, 
and by keeping their attention so engaged, prevented 


The allusion was so 


in the midst of their fears from the cannonade. 

Again the report of the gun was followed by no, their being too inquisitive as to their own immediate 
damage | concerns, and for two d 1ys more Barny and the 
‘ Augh! never heed them!’ said Barny, contempt- | 
‘It’s a barkin’ dog that never bites, as the | 
owld sayin’ says,’ and the hooker was soon out of the | his Nor-Atst coorse were excited, as a larger brig hove 


in sight, and the nearer she approached, the more di- 


hooker held on their respective courses unde viatingly 


uously. The third day Barny ’s fears for the continuity of 


reach of further annoyance. } 

‘Now, whata pity. it was, to be sure,’ said Barny, | rectly she came athwart Barny’s course. 
‘that 1 wouldn’t go aboord to plaze them. Now, * May the devil sweep you,’ said Barny, ‘ and will 
who's right ?—Ah, lave me alone always, Jimmy 
did you iver know me wrong yet?’ way. shouted Barny, giving the 

‘Ob, you may hillow now that you're out of the tiller to one of his messimates, and standing at the bow 
wood,’ said Jemmy, ‘ but, accordin’ to my idays, it was | of his boat, ‘ Brig-a-hoy there !—bad luck to you, go 
runnin’ a grate rishk to be contrary wid them at all, | ‘long out o’ my nor-aist coorse.’ The brig, instead of 
and they shootin’ balls afther us. obeying his mandate hove to, and lay right ahead of 

‘Well, what matther?’ said Barny, ‘since they | the hooker. ‘Oh look at this;’ shouted Barny, and 
wor only blind gunners, an’ 1 know it; besides, as | | he stamped on deck with rage—‘ look at the black- 


nothin else sarve you than comin forninst me that-a- 
Brig-a-hoy there ! 


” 


said afore, 1 won't turn out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse for guards where they're stayin’, just a-purpose to ruin 
no man, an unfort’nate man like me. My heavy hathred to 

‘That’s a new turn you tuk lately,’ said Peter. | you, quit this minit or I'll run down an yes, and if 
What’s the raison you're runnin a nor-aist coorse now | we go to the bottom, we'll haunt you for ever more— 
an’ we never heard iv it afore at all till afther you | go ‘long out o’ that I tell you. 
quitted the big ship ?” 

‘Why, thin, are you sitch an ignoramus all out 
said Barny, ‘as not for to know that in navigation From cursing Barny went to praying as he came 
you inust lie on a great many different tacks before closer—‘For the tender marcy o' heavin, and leave 
you can make the port you steer for.’ my way. May the Lord reward you, and get out o’ 

‘Only, I think,’ said Jemmy, ‘that it’s back entirely | my nor-aist coorse! May angels make your bed in 
we're goin’ now, and | can’t make out the rights o’| heavin, and don’t ruinate me thia a-aw ay.’ The brig 
that at all.’ was immoveable, and Barny gave up in despair, hav- 

‘Why,’ said Barry, who saw the necessity of mys- | ing cursed and prayed himself hoarse, and finished with 
tifying his companions a little, ‘you see, the captain | a duet volley of prayers and curses together, apostro- 
towld me that I kum around, an’ rekimminded me to | phising the hard case of a man being ‘done out o’ 


go the nther way.’ 


The curse of Crum- 
| milan you, you stupid vagabones, that won't go out 
"| 1V @ man’s nor-aist coorse ! ! 


my nor-aist c vorse.’ 
‘Paix it’s the first I ever heard o’ goin’ around by 
say,’ said Jeminy. | ‘ put down your helm or you'll be aboard of us. | 
‘ Arrah, sur | say, let go your jib and foresheet—what are ye about 
tion, and the various branches o’ knowledge that is! you lubbers ?” 
requizit for a navigathor ; an’ that’s what the captain I was true that the brig lay so fair in Barny’s couree 
God bless him, and myself was discoorsin an aboord ;| that he would have been aboard, but that instantly 
and, like a rale gentleman as he is, Barny, says he; | the manavre above alluded to was put in practice on 
Sir, says |; you've come the round, says he. I know} board the hooker as she was swept to destruction to- 
that, says I, bekase I like to keep a good bowld offin’, | wards the heavy hull of the brig, and she buffed up 
says I, in contr’ry places. Spoke like a good sayman, | into the wind alongside her. 
says he. ‘That's my principles, says 1. 
the right sort, says he 


‘A-hoy there! !’ shouted a voice from the brig 


that’s part o’ the saycrets e’ naviga 


A very pale and some- 
‘They're | what emaciated face appeared at the side, and address- 
But, says he, (no offence,) | | ed Barny— 
think you wor wrong, says he, to pass the short turn| ‘What brings you here?’ was the question. 
*'Throth thin, and I think | might better ax what 

brings you here, right in the way o’ my nor-aist 
As well as I know my oe 

‘Where do you come from ?’ 

‘From Kinsale; and you did’nt come from a better 
| place, I go bail.’ : 


in the ladieshoes,t says he. I know, says ] you mane 
beside the three-spike headland.’ That’s the spot 
says he, I see you know it. 
father, says 1.’ 

‘Why, Barny, said Jemmy, interrupting him, ‘ we 
seen no headland at all.’ 

‘Whist, whist !’ said Barny, ‘bad cess to you, don’t ‘Where are you bound to? 
interrupt me. We passed it in the night and you! ‘To Fingall. 
couldn't see it. ‘ Well, as I was saying, 1 knew it ‘ Fingall—where’s Fingall?’ 
as wel! as [| know my father, says J, but I gevthe} ‘Why thin, aint you ashamed o’ yourself an’ not to 
preferrince to go the round says I. You're a good | know where Fingall is?’ : 
sayman for that same, says he, an’ it would be right 
at any other time than this present, says he, but its * Oh that’s all you know about it,’ said Barny. 
onpossible now, tee-totally, on account o’ the war, says ‘You're a small craft to be so far at sea. 1 
he. ‘Tare alive, says1, what war? An’ didn’t you} you have provisions on board.’ 
hearo’ the war? sayshe, Divil a word,says I. Why ‘To be sure we have; taroth if we hadnt, this id 
says he, the Naygurs has made war on the king o’| bea bad place to goa beggin.’ 
Chaynee, says he, bekase he refused them any more 
tay; an’ with that, what did they do, says he, but 
they put a lumbago on all the vessels that sails the 
tound, an’ that’s the rayson, says he, I carry guns, as | 


‘It is not these seas.’ 


I suppose 


‘What have you eatable ?’ 
‘The finest 0’ scalpeens.’ 
‘What are scalpeers ?” 
: ‘Why, you’re mighty ignorant intirely,’ said Bar- 
. . ’ ob ; , > , - ‘ , 
you may see ; and I'd rekimmind you, says he, to go| ny, ‘w hy scalpeens are pickled mackerel.’ 
back, for you're not able for thim, an’ that’s just the} ‘Then you must give us some, for we have been 
, , ’ : a e , ~ . 
way ivit. An’ now, wasn’t it looky that I kem acrass | out of every thing eatable these three days; and even 
him atall, or maybe we might be cotch by the N avgurs, | pickled fish is better than nothing.’ 
date un alive.’ : “Ww 
an _ up alive : It chanced that the brig was a West India trader, 
’h, thin, indeed, and that’s thrue,’ said Jemmy | that unfavourable winds had delaved much beyond the 


and Peter, ‘and when will we come to the short 
turn ?’ 


expected period of time on her voyage, and though 
a aoa a etal ; | her water had not failed, every thing eatable had been 
4 never mind,’ said Barny, ‘ you'll see it when | consumed, and the crew reduced almost to helplessness. 
you get there; but wait till I teil you more about the | [n such a strait the arrival of Barny O’Reirdon and 
captain and the big ship. He said, you know, that | his scalpeens was a most providential succour to them 
he carried guns afeard o’ the Naygurs, and in throth | and a lucky chance for Barny, for he got in exchange 
Its the hoight o’ care he takes o’ them same guns; and | for his pickled fish a handsome return of rum and su- 
ragga. or they might be - eo | Zar, much more than an equivalent to their value. 

y conscience, they’re taken better care | Barny lamented much, however, that the brig was not 
of than any poor man’s child. I heerd him cautionin’ | bound for Ireland, that he might practice his own pe- 
gee about them, and given them ordhers about | culiar system of navigation; but as staying with the 
leir clothes, r 

‘ Their clothes !’ said his two companions at once in 
much surprise ; ‘is it clothes upon cannons ?” 

“Its truth I’m tellin’ you,’ said Barny. ‘ Bad luck 
to the lie in it, he was talkin’ about their aprons and 
their breeches.’ 

‘Oh, think o’ that!’ said Jemmy and Peter in sur- 


_—_— 


| brig could do no good, he got himself put into his nor- 
aist coorse once more, and ploughed away towards 
home. 
The disposal of his cargo was a great God-send to 
| Barny in more ways than one. In the first place, he 
found the moet profitable market he could have had, 
| and secondly, it enabled him to cover his retreat from 
I * This is an allusion of Barny’s to a saying prevalent in = aaa ve pegpener ylenesatandboet getting 
‘reland, Whena sportsman returns home unsuccessful, to Fingal after all his dangers, and consequently being 
Hey say, ‘so you've killed what the Connaughtman shot} Pen to discovery and disgrace. All these beneficial 
= ‘. — the a of Munster have a profound con- | results were not thrown away upon one of Barny’s 
es dies in tain ere readiness to avail himself of every point in his favour; 
: y is making at ‘latitudes. ‘and, accordingly, when they left the brig, Barny said 
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| Barny’s opinions, Peter and Jemmy coincided. 








to his companions, “ why thin, boye pon my con-) man that'll do the joD lor you complate W here is 
science but I’m as proud as a horse wid a wooden leg | your honor goin’ 
this minit, that we met them poor unfort’nate cray thers *f won't tell you that—but do you te!l me what 
this blessed day, and was enabled toextind our charity | ports you know best. 
tu them. Sure an’ its lost they'd be only for our comin ‘Why there’s Watherford, an’ there's Yougha 
acrass them, and we, throuch the blessin’ o’ God, an’ Fingal 
enabled to dv an act of marcy, that is, feedin’ the hun- ‘Fingal! Where’s that ? 
gry; and sure every good work we do here is before So you don’t know where Fingal is.—Oh, I see 
uz in heaven nd that’s a comfort any how. To you're a sthranger, Sir—an then there's Cork.’ 
be sure, now that the scalpeens is sow! $s no ‘You know Cove, then 
use In goin’ to Finga!, and we n 13 well j me Is it the Cove o’ Cork w 
‘}’aix, I’m sorry myself,’ said Jemmy, ‘ for Terr ‘Ye: 
O'Sullivan said it was an illigant place intirely, an’ I ‘] was bred an’ born there, and pilots as many 
wanted to see it.’ ships into Cove as any other two men out of it 
‘Tothe divil wid Terry O'Sullivan,’ sa Barny thus sheltered his falsehood under the idiom 
what does he know what’s an illi t re 2 t, of his language 
knowledge has he of illigance? . I'll go bail he nev r; ‘But what bre ught you so far out to sea isked 


was half as far a navigatin’ as we—he went the short the 





cut I go bail, and never daar’d for to vinture the round, n’ out lookin’ for ships that wanted 
as I did.’ pilots, kem an the terriblest gale o’ wind 

‘By dad we wor a great deal longer any how, than | aff the lend, an’ blew us to say out intirely, an’ that’s 
he towld me he was the way iv it, your honor.’ 

‘To be sure we wor,’ said Barny, ‘ be wint skulkin’ I calculate we got a share of the same gale; ‘twas 
by the short cut, I tell you, and was afeard to keep aj from the Nor-East 

»wid offin’ like me.—But come b ys, let uz take a Oh, direct! said Barny, ‘ faith your night enough 
dhrop o° that bottle o’ spe’rts we got out o’ the brig. | ‘twas the Nur-Aisé « e€ we Wor an stre eno 


By gor it’s well we got some bottles iv it ; for wouldn’t ; but no matther now that we've met wid you—sure 

much like to meddle wid that darlint little kag iv it) we’ll aave a job home anyhow 

antil we get home The rum was put on its trial ‘ Well, get aboard then,’ said the American. 

by Barny and his companions, and in their critical *{ will in a minit, your honor, when | jist spake a 

judgment was pronounced quite as good asthe captain | word to my comrades here.’ 

of the ship had bestowed upon them, but that neither ‘Why sure it is not goin’ to turn pilot you are,’ said 

of those specimens of spirit was to be compared to | Jemmy, in his simplicity of heart. 

whiskey. ‘By dad,’ says Barny, ‘they may rack| ‘Whist, you omadhoun!’ said Barny, ‘or I'll cut 

their brains a long time before they’l! make out a pur- | the tongue out of you. Now mind me, Pether. You 

tier invintion than potteen—that rum may do very | don’t undherstan’ navigashin and the various branches 

well for thim that has the misforthin’ not to know bet- | o’ knowledge, an’ so all you have to do is to folly the 

ther; but the whiskey is a more nath’ral spert ac- | ship when I get into her, an’ I'll show you the way 

cordin’ to my idays.’ In this as in most other of | home. 

Barny then got aboard the American vessel, and 
Nothing particular occurred for the two succeeding | begged of the captain, that as he had been out to sea 

days, during which time Barny most religiously pur- so Jong, and had gone through ‘a power of hardship 

sued his Nor-Aist coorse, but the third day produced | intirely,’ that he would be permitted to go below and 

a new and important event. A sail was discovered | turn in to take a sleep, ‘for in troth its myself an 








on the horizon, and in the direction Barny was steer- | sleep that is sthrayngers for some time,’ said Barny 
ing, and a couple of hours made him tolerably certain | ‘ an’ if your honor ‘ill be plazed I'll be thankful if yoa 
that the vessel in sight was an American, for though | won’t let them disturb me until I’m wanted, for sure 





it is needless to say he was not very conversant in such | till you see the land there’s no use for me in life, an 
matters, yet from the frequency of his seeing Ameri- | throth I want a sleep sorely.’ 


7 


cans trading to Ireland, his eye had become sufficiently Barny’s request was granted, and it will not be 
accustomed to their lofty and tapering spars, and pe-| wondered at, that afther so much fatigue of mind and 





culiar smartness of 


rig, to satisfy him that th 
before him was of tra 


e ship} body, he slept profoundly for four-and-twenty hours 


isatlantic build: nor was he | Le then was called, for land was in sight, and when 


' 
wrong in his conjecture. he came on deck the captain rallied him upon the 
Barny now determined on a mane@uvre, classing | potency of his somniferous qualities, and ‘ calculated 
him amongst the first tacticians at securing a good re- | ie lad never met any one w he could sleep four-and 
} 


| treat. twenty hours on a stretch before. 


> , 
| Barny so 


! 


| 


| 
| 
| 


lin which the American could not help joining 


Moreau’s highest fame rests upon his celebrated Oh, Sir, s 
retrograde movement through the Biack-forest. 
Xenophon’s greatest glory is derived fromm the de- | tion to it.’ 
liverance of his ten thousand Greeks from impending The land was soon neared, and Barny put in charge 
ruin oy his renowned retreat of the ship, when he ascertained the first land mark be 





, rubbing his eves, which were 
3 


still a little hazy, ‘whiniver J go to sleep { pay aiti 


Let the ancient and the modern hero ‘repose under | was acquainted with ; but as soon as the Head of Kin 


sale hove in sight, Barny gave a ‘whoo,’ and cut a 





the shadow of their laurels,’ as the French have it 
while Barny O’ Reirdon’s historian, with a pardonable | caper that astonished the Yankees, and was quit 
jealousy for the honour of his country, cuts down a | inexplicable to them, though we fatter ourselves, it is 
yoodly bough of the classic tree, beneath which our! not to th 
Hibernian hero may enjoy his ‘ ctium cum dignitate 
Barny calculated the American was bound for Ire ‘Oh! there you are, my darlint ould head! an 
land, and as she lay, almost as directly in the way | where’s the head like you? throth its little I thought 
of his ‘ Nor-Aist coorse’ as the West India brig, he | I'd ever set eyes on your g od looking faytures agin 
bore up to and spoke her. 
He was answered by a shrewd Yankee captain. 


se who do Barny the favour of reading his 
adventures, 


But God's good.’ 
in such half muttered ¢xclamations did Barny apos- 
‘ Paix an’ its glad I am to see your honor again,’ said | trophise each well known point of bis native shore, 
Barny and when opposite the barbour of Kinsale he spoke 
The Yankee had never been to Ireland, and told | the hooker that was somewhat astern, and ordered 
Jemmy and Peter to put them in, and teli Molly im 
‘Oh throth [ couldn't forget a gentleman so aisy as | mediately that he was come back, and would be with 
that,’ said Barny. her as soon as he could after piloting the ship inte 
‘You're pretty considerably mistaken now, I guess,’| Cove. ‘But on your apperl don’t tell Pether Kelly 
said the American. o’ the big farm, nor indeed don’t mention to man or 
‘Divil a taste,’ said Barny, with inimitable com-| mortal about the navigation we done until 1 come 
posure and pertinacity. bekase 
‘Well, if you know me so tarnation well, tell me| Jemmy and Pether, neither o’ yiz is aqual to it, and 


home mvse!lf and make them sinsible of it 
what’s my name.’ The Yankee flattered himself he | doesn’t undherstan’ the branches o’ knowledge requizit 
had nailed Barny now. for discoursin’ o’ navigation.’ 

‘Your name is it?’ said Barny, gaining time by Vhe hooker put into Kinsale, and Barny sailed the 
‘Why what a fool you are) ship into Cove. It was the first ship he ever had 
not to know your own name.’ wted the pilot for, and his old luck attended him ; no 

The oddity of the answer posed the American, and | accident befel his charge, and what was still more ex 
Barny took advantage of the diversion in his favour, | traordinary, he made the American believe he was 
and changed the conversation, absolutely the most skilful pilot on the station. So 

‘By dad I’ve been waitin’ here these four or five | Barny pocketed his pilot’s fee, swore the Yankee was 
days, expectin’ some of you would be wantin’ me.’ a gentleman, for which the republican did not thank 

‘Some of us !—How do you mean?’ him, wished him good bye, and then pushed his way 

‘Sure an’ arn't youfrom Amerikay ? home with what Rarny swore was the easiest made 

*Yes; and what then ?’ money he ever had in his life. So Barny got himself 

‘Well, [ say 1 was waitin’ for some ship or other | paid for piloting the ship that showed him the way 
from Amerikay, that ’ud be wantin’ me. 
land you're goin’ | dare say.’ All the fishermen in the world may throw their 

“Faa,’ caps at this feat—none but an Irishman, we fearlessly 

‘Well, I suppose you'll be wantin’ a pilot,’ said | assert, could have executed so splendid a coup de 
Barny. finesse. 

‘ Yes, when we get in shore, but not yet.’ | And now, sweet readers, (the ladies I mean,) did 

‘Oh, [ don’t want to hurry you,’ said Barny. you ever think Barny would get home ? I] would give 

‘ What port are you a pilot of ? a hundred of pens to hear all the guesses that have 

‘Why indeed, as for the matther o’ that,’ said; been made as to the probable termination of Barny’s 
Barny, ‘they’re all aiqual to me a’most.’ adventure. They would furnish good material, [ 

‘All,’ said the American. ‘ Why I calculate you | doubt not, for another voyage. But Barny did make 
couldn’t pilot a sbip into all the ports of Ireland.’ other voyages I can assure you ; and perhaps he may 

‘Not all at wanst (once),’ said Barny with a laugh, | appear in his character of navigator once more, if his 
| daring exploits be not held valueless by an ungrateful! 
| world, as in the case of his great predecessor, Co- 


repeating the question. 


Its to Ire- | home 


‘Well, I say, what port do you know best ?’ 


‘Why thin, indeed,’ said Barny, ‘it would be hard « |umbus. 
for me to tell; but wherever you want to go, I’m the 


As some curious persons (I don’t mean the ladies) 
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In England, 
be transported for fourteen years, for 
The prisoner, on hearing 


I recently, a man was 


Av = Theft 
sentenced 


stealing his own property 
is sentence, very naturally burst into tears, and was 
arried out of court crying bitterly 

The circumstances were these. A box had been 
wrought for him by some carriers and deposited in their 
warehouse, He called and learned that it was received, 
and was told he could have it on paying the cl 
ur its transportation. 4 
but afterwards called and said he was prepared to pay 
yuund. He 
hen declared be would bring an action for his property 
4 suspicion that he himself 
and on examination it was found on his 
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yeneral Lafayette 


ition of the Dwelling of Gen. Lafayetie.— 


bers a fact, which even after all the indignities her 
ofore witnessed, will revolt the public 
of the Polish government, th« 
driven from Paris at the instig 
Ambassador, bad found an asylum 
the General 


wi 


celebrated Lelevwel, 
n of 
at La Grange in 
the house of tie has just heen taken 


frown it by gensdarmes, ) thus violated the saneti 


-y of a dwelling, which even the Restoration = 
spected, though Gen. Lafayette was openly its oppo 
nent. ‘The pretext for this savage step, as the Gene 
ral characterized it, was that this proscribed man once 


1ad been seen in the capital, notwithstanding the ex 


not 


gagewent inte which he had entered 1 
there. The true motive 
rom the Ruesian Ambassador recently 
Paris, and who was unwilling to endure 
the Po heroes should quietly reside within fifteen 
teacues of his ewn dwelling. The imputation cast 
upon M. Lelewel of having broken his word, General 
Ly ette and his son both repelled peremptorily 

on the 15th—of 
which date we have a letter from him in Paris.—A 
¥. Amer 
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CHOICE svpp.y or 
FINE POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES, &c 

From the subscriber’sGREAT ASSORTMENT of 
170 KINDS. 
retail--At the lowest 7 


ing according to qual 


Wholesale and 
pre e——vrary 
50 cents to 40 dollars per di 
LOOK FOR 
BUSSING & CO. Manufacturers, 
71 WILLIAM-STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW WASHINGTON BATH, 


Between the Sizth Arenue and Washington Square 








VRNHE Pr tor of this Bath, « I i by hist 
merous ncreasil has, ata ver 4 
x pense r Hous 
> his forn which is . » and ¢ 
vith ever i { G 1 x \ 
f er B House is reserved f he uses of I 
0 8 and dis ‘ 
v m every nodation 1 atte ne x 
He has also added a separate room in { 
s ( I. 
Re R ; 

St & N x I 
his concern eq f superk v stablis 
t “Down 'I wl he v ‘ i 

‘ hose w 
njoy the luxury a he health-preserving \ f 
Bath ; 


Single Tickets, 25 cents; Five Tickets, Eight 
Tickets, 31,50; Twelve Tickets, $2,00; Sixteen Tickets, 


$250; F F Hundred Tickets 


$5,00; Ons 
) $10,00. 


$1.00: 





{0 Gentlemen, 40 L 
New York, Apri! 2 


ea, and 20 Childrer 


7, 1833. 


com 


OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH. 
we" BRYAN, Surgeon Dentist, No. 21 Warren st. 
4 near Broadway, has now prepared for insertion 
a beautiful assortment of the best description o 

INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH, 

in imitation of huiman teeth, of unchangeable colour 
and never liable to the least decay 

Mr. Bryan performs all necessary operations on the 
teeth, and in all applicable cases continues to nse his 

PATENT PERPENDICULAR TOOTH EXTRACTOR, 
highly recommended by many of the mosteminent phy- 
sicians and surgeons of this city, whose certificates may 
be seen on application. The use of this instrument he 
reserves exclusively to himself in this city 

For further information relative to his Incorruptible 
Teeth, as well as respecting his manner of performing 
dental operations in general, Mr. Bryan has permission 
to refer to many respectable individuals and eminent 
physicians, among whom are the following: Valentine 
Mott, M.D., Samuel W. Moore, M.D., Francis E. Ber- 
ger, M.D., D. W. Kissam, Jr. M.D., Amaziah Wright, 
M.D., and John C. Cheeseman, M.D. june 6-citm. 





{ 


*!to afulland entire set ; thus restoring t 


and vitrified suc most beautiful enamel, and 
that peculiar animated appearance which ex- 
actly corresponds with the living natural teeth. 


lace, 





They are unchangeable in their color, and may 
be had in every gradation of shade, it any 
that may be remaining in the moutli—ro as & 


elude detection notwithstanding the closest scro 
tiny. They are readily ana easily supplied,trom 
a single tooth through every successive amber, 


il] ages, 


the healthtul gratification of mastication, the 
pleasures of a distinct articulation and sonorous 
pronunciation. They are Incorruptille! and 


with their color, retain their form, solidity, 
durability, polish, strength and beauty, to the 
latest period of human existence. In poimt ot 
economy, they will be found highly advantageous 


to the wearer; as they will outlast many succes 
sive sets of teeth ordinarily supplied. Having 
passed the ordeals of fire and acid, they do not, 
like teeth formed of animal substances, absarb the 
saliva or become saturated with the juices of the 
mouth, nor retain sticking to them particles of 
food, causing putridity and disgusting sme; they 


therefore neither offend the taste nor contaminate 


breath. 

The subscriber is kindly permitted 
necessary, to a very great number of ladies ane 
gentlemen of the first respectability, as we \] as 
eminent and distinguished men of the me.ical fac- 
JONATHAN DODGE, M.D. L.N.IL N.Y 
&c. Operative Dental Surgeon, Origina: ud only 
Manufacturer and Inserter of the Genuine Prem 
um Incorruptible Toeth— No. 5 Chambers-street 
New-York. 

From the unprecedented patronage which @ 
liberal and discerning public has bestowed upod 


the 


to refer, i 


ulty. 


ithe subscriber’s Imitation-human-Ja orruptible 
1Teeth, other Dentists have deemed it not unlair 


procur 


tfelt orate 


to appropriate the name to teeth of tl 
ing and inserting: and while with hear 
tude the subscriber acknowledges the very gt& 
cious as well as bountiful manner with which he 
srofessional services have been received by the 
enlightened citizens of this great metropolls: he 
deems it no less his duty to caution his patrons 
aod the public, that his Premium Incorruptible 
Teeth are, in this city, inserted by himsel/ only. 
Patients from abroad are also particularly cau 
tioned against imposition of another kind, } ad will 
please to bear in mind, that the subse: ber hae 
neither BROTHER or COUSIN, nor any other rela- 
tive, a dentist; that he has no connectioi what 
ever with any other office, and has never | eld hr 
office at any other place in the city of New York, 
| than where it now ie, and has been for yess pats 

| No. & Chambers-st. Please recollest the Number. 
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